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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



More than half a century has elapsed^ including 
the short interval 6f its restoration to the Batavian 
republic^ since the Cape colony was added to the 
possessions of the British crown. The acquisition 
of a province in Soilthem Africa speedily brought 
the colonial government into collision with those 
fierce and powerful native tribes, against which 
the Dutch colonists had already been engaged in 
frequent hostilities. 

From that time to the present, except short 
periods of delusive peace, the colonists have been 
involved in a course of desultory warfare with the 
border tribes. Two, at least, of these conflicts, 
from the extended scale of the operations on both 
sides, have been dignified with the name of KafiBr 
Wars; and we have just entered on another 
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which threatens to be more sangainary^ should it 
even prove less protracted, and more decisive 
than any of the former. 

These wars have been attended with disasters 
which have cast a stain on the British arms ; the 
conduct of afiairs has been still more ^screditable 
to her coimcils ; and^ independently of the sacrifice 
of human life^ and an immense loss of property 
among the colonists, they have entailed an enor- 
mous outlay on the imperial treasury. 

Under these circumstances, the public itiay 
xiiaturally be impatient for information on a 
subject which now forces itself on their attention. 
It may reasonably be asked — How is all this to 
end? What maimer of men are these Kaffirs, 
who, for so long a period, have baffled our best 
officers, and harassed troops whose gallantry has 
never failed of decisive success in almost every 
other part of the world? How is it that the 
frontier chiefs, when worsted in the field, have 
always contrived to circumvent the colonial autho- 
rities, and so to shape the terms of their sub- 
mission as that, having gained time to recruit 
their strength, new combinations have been skil- 
fully concerted,— and, withal, so craftily concealed. 
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— ^tfaat the Kaffir tribes have inrariably renewed 
theur attacks at the precise moment when they 
were least etpected P 

Donbts may be ^atertained, in some qaartera, 
of the justice of the quarrel in which we find our- 
selves involu&t^irily engaged; in others, of the 
ocHnpensating value of the prize for which we are 
contending. The origin of these wars, and the 
policy pursued by the colonial government in their 
dealings with the Kaffir people, will be closely 
scrutinized ; and, in conclusion, it will be demanded, 
whether there be any prospect of greater security 
in time to c<Hne, or whether it be possible or expe- 
dient to put an end to sudi a state of affairs by 
abandoning the poi»tion we have assumed. 

Some of these questions do not admit of a very 
satisfactory solution ; — ^it would be out of place to 
enlarge upon them here, but most of them form 
apt matters for discussion in the progress of the 
followii^ Tale, in which certain conclusions on 
these subjects, derived from careful observation, 
are not indistinctly shadowed forth* Present cir- 
cumstances, however, seem to justify a few gene- 
ral remarks, in which, from the point of view 
taken, may be embraced the case of the frontier 
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colonists, and — ^tliat of the Kaffir people ; with our 
own position as regards both. 

There is a general impression that the colonists 
hate themselves provoked these lamentable wars 
by the lust of territorial acquisition ; or, at least, 
that they have fomented and prolonged them 
from a sordid calculation of the advantages derived 
from the vast expenditure they occa^on* The 
former of these grave charges does not appear to 
rest on any real foundation; but — while it is 
readily admitted that these wars have been, in 
some measure, a source of wealth to the colony, 
and that a great number of persons have a direct 
interest in promoting them — the author considers 
himself justified in denying the imputation, so far 
as the great body of the Cape colonists is impli- 
cated in it. The settlers in Albany and the 
adjoinix^ districts, the parties more immediately 
concerned, may rest their defence on the conside- 
ration of the enormous losses and sufferings to 
which they have been continually exposed by the 
Kaffir irruptions. 

The author spent some time among the frontier 
farmers, Dutch as well as English, in the interval 
between the two great Kaffir wars. He found 
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them recoTering from the devastatioos of the 
former war, industrioas, thriying; poesesong im- 
mense flocks of fine wooUed sheep, and cultivating 
lai^e breadths of tillage land. Of all the elements 
of prosperity, one only was wanting — security for 
the peaceable enjoyment of the fruits of their 
labours. Night after night, he has been sum- 
moned to rush forth at the slightest alarm ; for 
every one slept with arms at his side, expecting 
at any moment to be called into fierce conflict in 
defence of Kfe and property. 

The Dutch Africanders claim protection from 
the English government, in virtue of the transfer 
of their allegiance ; — they claim it because they 
were virtually disarmed, and the *Kaffir aggres- 
sions were encouraged, by the disallowance of the 
Ordinances for the organization of their old 
burgher-militia for the defence of the frontier. 
The British settlers in Albany claim it because 
they consist principally of the survivors and 
descendants of a great body of emigrants sent out 
in 1820, and located in that and the adjoining 
districts. It was the only experiment in coloniza- 
tion ever made by the English government on 
a large scale. Though it was ill-conducted, and 

A 3 
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for a long period the settlers laboured under great 
discouragements^ its final success was founded on 
their industry and perseverance. They have 
never provoked these aggressions; and as loyal 
and peaceable subjects of the British crown, they 
claim its protection. 

The case of the Ks&r tribes is not so easily 
dealt with. Some small clans were expelled from 
the Zureberg; now called Albany, shortly before 
the arrival of the British emigranta The griev- 
ance, no doubt, still rankles in their minds; but 
there is reason to believe that there is, at least, 
some show of justice in our occupation ; and that 
we have as much right to the possessiolt of ihnt 
country as themselves. For it was no part of 
their original territory, but the lands of the 
Gonaqua Hottentots, tribes which had wasted 
away under the rule of the Dutch colonists, to 
whose rights we succeeded. But a^ to Kaffirland, 
"What business have you there at all?" say the 
friends of the aborigines; ''you are dealing 
harshly with the inhabitants of a country which 
they and their fathers have occupied for at least 
160 years ; — long*enough before you planted your 
foot on the shores of Southern Africa?" The 
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ready answer is fonnd in the continued aggres^ 
sions of the frontier tribes, their faitUessness 
to treaties^ their inveterate addiction to cattle- 
stealing, and the savage and ferocioua charac- 
ter of the people* '^We do not want their 
country/' say the coIcMiiBts, '^ we enter it to chaa- 

tise and humble them; we retain it for the 
purpose of establishing a frontier line, by means 

of which we may defend our own temtorj from 
their incursions." — A word hereafter about this 
frontier line, in which the gist of the whole 
question lies. 

There is also controversy respecting the cha- 
racter of the Kaffirs, and the proper mode of 
dealing with them. Military men despise and 
detest them; they find themselves engaged in 
protracted wars, which are very harassing, with 
no striking results. The enemy will not come 
out of the bush to be shot at. It is very pro- 
voking; but such are Kaffir tactics. A great 
majority of the colonists fear and hate them ; and 
not without good reason. ^^Exterminate the 
savages," exclaim these parties, '^or, at least, 
decimate them; hang their chiefs, and drive the 
survivors of the razia out of their country ; let 
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them find a settlement elsewhere. They deserve 
nothing better, and there will neyer be peace 
without it" 

The friends of the aborigines demur to such 
indiscriminate slaughter, and the expatriation of a 
whole nation of 70,000 or 80,000 souls. They 
say that the Kaffirs are a fine, and in point of 
intellect, a very superior race. The position they 
have been able to maintain so long, in the face of 
a European people, proves it. They are well 
organized, have historic traditions, and possess 
many redeeming qualities. In short, they are a 
semi-barbarous, rather than a savage race. The 
"philanthropists" argue that the Kaffirs have 
been as much sinned against as sinning. Their 
character has been gradually deteriorating since 
they came into contact with the colonists. Their 
range of country was narrowed by constant en- 
croachments, and they have been impoverished 
and driven to desperation by our hostilities. The 
temptation of large herds of cattle exposed, almost 
unguarded, on the scattered frontier farms, was 
irresistible to a daring and Nomadic people. We 
have been much to blame in the matter. Our own 
weakness, and the vacillating conduct of the colo- 
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nisJ government liaye encouraged their aggres* 
Bions* 

As to the breach of treaties, it is absurd to 
expect such a people to be actuated by the some 
principles as civilized nations. But they have 
a code of honour of their own. In their wars, 
they never harm women and children ; you may 
be completely in their power at a pratU-plaU^ 
place of conference, but their faith is pledged, and 
you are safe. The Kaffirs are not irreclaimable ; 
and the example of certain Christian chiefs, who 
are faithful to the British alliance, and whose 
people take no part in these inroads, is appealed 
to. These continued hostilities, it is said, interfere 
with the efforts made for the civilization of the 
natives. On the other hand, it is asserted that 
the labours of the missionaries have been fruitless, 
and that no reasonable hope can be entertained 
of their success in the conversion of such a 
I)eople. 

Instead of offering any opinion of his own on 
these controverted topics, the author may perhaps 
be allowed to recur again to his personal recol* 
Actions. While in the eastern province, at the 
period already mentioned, he crossed the frontier, 
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and made aa excunioa into Kaffiilaiid. He was 
dissuaded from the enterprise on aocoont of ita 
risk: but'persons well aequainted with the Kaffir 
eharacter assured lum that though, poanUy, thore 
might be some danger from email roving bands 
of robbers who infested the border, there was 
nothing to be i^prehended after fairly entering 
Kaffirlai^. It was a period of eondderable ex- 
citement, and, shortly before, a military patrol 
had driven out some of the people of an inve* 
terate rpbber-chief— a Kaffir Rob Boy— one of 
the most ferocious of the chiefs of the border clans, 
through whose country the author had to jpsaa. 
Yet, though the Kaffirs were smarting under 
recent chastisement, he met with no moles- 
tation; and the English stranger slept in the 
krad,l of one of this chiePs counseUors, with a 
perfect feeling of security. His horses and arms 
might be coveted objects at a time when the 
Kaffirs were making secret preparations for war, 
but even these did not tempt their cupidity. The 
reports of the missionaries, — ^fbr the author visited 
several of their stations, — coincided with the repre-* 
sentations that the unsettled state of affairs is one 
pf the mdn causes of their labours not being 
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attended with greater eracceBS. He was introduced 
to Pato and Kama, Christian cbie&» hsving the 
bearing and intelligence of dvilized men ; u well 
as to chiefs of a different character^ who have 
taken a leading part in these wars* The author 
was struck with the beauty and fertility of the 
country, and the scenes of simple manners and pas- 
toral life which it presented. It was impossible not 
to be impressed ** with a fervent hope," to use the 
language of a distinguished officer, well conversant 
with the subject, ** that the period might arrive, 
when throughout the favoured land of the Ama- 
kosa, with its heavenly climate, and noble pro- 
spects, pe&ce might dwell in its valleys, and in the 
wild breasts of ^ the people which inhabit them; 
when its people might neither dread foreign nor 

domestic oppres»on; but cultivating the soil, and 
tending their flocks and herds, might dwell in joy 

and gladness, under the influence of wise laws, 

and of our holy religion." 

After making due allowance for conflicting 

statements, it is not difficult to anticipate the 

tendency of public opinion in this country, with 

regard to these affairs. On the one hand, the 

British nation will not allow the industrious 

settlers of Albany, a loyal, and well-ordered com- 
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miinity, to be abandoned to their fate. But 
it will not submit to be called upon from time to 
time, to pay enormous sums for the prosecution 
of wars, of the justice and necessity of which it 
entertains serious doubts, and over the expenditure 
of which it has no coniroL When the colonists 
are, at length, endowed with institutions which 
will enable them to manage their own affairs, the 
responsibility may then be justly thrown on them- 
selves, with a clear understanding as to the quota 
of regular troops which the imperial goyernment 
win contribute to their defence. 

On the other hand, public opinion will never 
sanction wars which result in territorial acqui- 
sition, and indiscriminate slaughter and confis- 
cation, however barbarous are the tribes with 
which we are brought into collision. They are to 
be repelled and chastised, awed into submission 
and civilized, but not annihilated. " Kaffirland for 
the Kaffirs " — and " the Colony," within its proper 
limits, " for the colonists " — would seem to be what 
justice requires. But here arises the question, 
which, as already observed, is the gist of the 
whole matter. 

The question of frontier is always a difficulty 
where warlike and independent tribes hang upon 
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the borders of an extended empire. The old 
frontier of the Cape colony on the north-east was 
long since found to be untenable. The line has 
been ^successiyely pushed to the Keiskanuna, the 
Buffalo, — and, at one time, to the Kye — drivers. 
Their banks, and great part of Kaffiraria, have 
been occupied with military posts; with what 
success recent events have too painfully disclosed. 
Our occupation * neither prevented the late 
alarming ou tbreak, nor even supplied the in- 
formation which would have enabled the autho- 
rities to be on their guard agiunst it. But no doubt. 
Sir Harry Smith's having been able, though with 
S(»ne difficulty, to hold the line of the Buffalo, 
has checked that general irruption of the* Kaffir 
tribes into the colony which has been the prelude 
to former wars. Becourse has been had, on the 
present emeigency, to the policy of rousing the 
nations of South Africa against each other, by 
throwing the Zulus on the flank of the Amakosa 

* Britieli Eafiraria, as it is called, is worthless to qb, except as 
a frontier; and its occupation must involye the colonial goyem- 
ment in the interminable feuds of the border-chiefs. The present 
iv&r originated in our deposing the principal chief Sandili, and 
setting up his " Great Mother" Sata as regent. She is, doubtless, 
a person of singular merit ; but is she to be supported in her 
regency by British bayonets 1 
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tribes— 4 bpldy but a lameatable and dangerooa 
policj« 

This question of the proper measurefl for defence 
of the eastern frontier must now be settled. Had 
the colonists possessed the power of self-govern- 
ment, they would long since have organized a colo- 
nial force which would have rendered it inviolable* 
The Hottentots make excellent soldiers, and» 
commanded bj British officers, have all the good 
qjoalities of the Indian Sepoys; and the Fingoes 
are a loyal and warlike race, and at least a match for 
the Kaffirs. The continual reduction of the frontier 
garrisons, as soon as a peace was patdied up, has 
been a great error. In the presence of such 
enemies, an attitude should be assumed whidh 
cannot be mistaken. It is power alone that cait 
bind them ; and it is mercy to them that it should 
be effective. Sir Harry Smith miscalculated liis^ 
strength when, in deference to a false economy, 
he undertook to secure the frontier with an inade^ 
quate force. ** England," said our Great Captain, 
*' ought to have no little wars." Among other 
evils; they are more costly than a regular and 
well-organized system of defence. 

The preceding observations, though called forth 
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hj oircumBtances more immecKately ooimeotod 
with the present posture of affiurs^ m$j not be 
considered sbi inappropriate introduction to the 
following Tale. Little need be added. The time 
selected tot the stmry is the period immediaitdy 
preceding, and contemporaneous with, the war of 
1834-85; the first of these wars which w» on 
a large scale, and that in which Sir Harry Smith 
first distinguished himself in the colonial affidrsi 
and in which Hintza, the Great paramount 
Chief of the Amahosa tribes, was slain. It 
was a stirring period,, when society in the 
colony waS' conyulsed by t&e pressure of a 
great cdamity, as well as by questions then rife 
oi the deepest importance^ It also best suited 
the author's sources of information. It may, per- 
haps, be considered that he has made, on the 
whole, too fiivourable a representation of the cha- 
raGter of the Ejiffir people ; but, without plea£ng 
in apology the licence which is allowed to writers 
of poetry and romance, it may be alleged that his 
own impressions are confirmed by the narratives 
of almost every traveller who visited the country 
at times when the natives were not under the 
influence of great teipptations, or inflamed by 
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vindictive paesionsj — and whose reports are not 
biassed by feelings of irritation naturally caused 
by their long^continued inroads on the colony^ 

Great part of the work was written several 
years since, when the scenes and characters which 
it was the author's design to trace were yet fresh in 
his memory ; and the whole was completed some 
months ago, when there was no reason to expect 
a fresh outbreak of the Kaffir tribes. Becent 
events have not induced him tomake any altera- 
tions. It will appear that some such results were 
not altogether unanticipated; although towards 
the close of the narrative, a tone of confidence in 
the peaceful prospects and progressive prosperity 
of the colony is assumed, which the late occur^ 
rences do not appear to justify. Still he has such 
reliance on the wise, vigorous, and — ^he will add — 
humane policy of the present governor, in whose 
hands the destinies of the people of Southern 
Africa are now placed, that he ventures to hazard 
the prediction, that as his story has reference to 
the first i the struggle in which the colonists are 
now embarked will be the last of the Kaffir 
Wars, 
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A TALE OF THE KAFFIR WARS. 



CHAPTEE 1 



It is sunrise ; the morning gun has just boomed 
over the water, its smoke is yet curling in the 
stiU atmosphere, in which the dark blue ensign, — 
symbol, on guarded fort and castle, of England's 
colonial empire in every quarter of the globe, — 
droops heavily, as it is run up the flag-staff 
A casement is thrown open, and a young man 
who has sprung from his mattrass, — while he 
hastily assumes the light dress suited to the 
climate, — eagerly scans the scene which is spread 
before him. 

He looks out on Table Bay, upon which the 
night-fog still hangs, so that he can barely distin- 

VOL. I. B 
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guish the vesseU lying at their moorings^ although 
the anchorage is only a short league from the 
window at which he is standing. But his eye 
rests upon the tall spars of one which he thinks 
he cannot mistake; for it was but yesterday he 
landed from that good ship, after a three months' 
voyage from Portsmouth. Presently the veil 
withdraws^ and discloses the white sails of the 
surf-boats, already running out from the shore to 
discharge the cargoes of such of the ships as are 
consigned to Capetown. 

On the right, there ranges landward a moun- 
tain-chain, stretching far away with irregular 
outline, and gradually diminishing from the lofty 
mass of the Table Mountain. The escarped 
summit of this, — with its enormous buttresses, 
giving it the appearance of the ruined walls of 
some gigantic fortress, flanked by projecting 
bastions, — the stranger cannot at present observe, 
as it rises immediately behind the spot at which 
ho is placed. On the left stands the lumpy mass 
of the Lion's -rump, with the semaphore on its 
summit ; which as yet gives no sign. Below, in 
the hollow, lies Capetown; its white houses 
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touched here and there by the rays of the morning 
sun, which already gleams from the cross on the 
tall obelisk-tower of St. George's church, rising 
above the groves of the government grounds, in 
strong contrast with the dark and heavy masses 
of the Dutch and Lutheran churches. The long 
line of the barracks, and the deep red bastions 
of the castle and forts, stand out in bold relief, 
breaking the regular outline of the plan of the 
town, which is laid out in straight streets leading 
to the shore, with cross ones at right-angles to the 
main avenues. 

But ** gun-fire" has roused the sons of labour to 
their daily toils. Light pillars of smoke begin to 
curl up from the wood fires kindled on the wide 
hearths of the townsfolk, and the hum of many 
tongues comes mingled with the strokes of the 
ship carpenters, as they ply their tasks in the 
yards along the edge of the bay. 

The stranger having completed his simple toilet, 
indulging himself with a luxury, unusual of late, 
no stinted allowance of fresh and cool water, 
descended to the stoepl or covered terrace which, 
after the Dutch fashion, extended along the whole 

b2 
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front of the house. High slender pillars supported 
its roof^ wreathed with vines which festooned 
between them^ and mantled the trellis which 
closed the ends of the portico. This terrace com- 
manded the same view of the town and haj, over 
a foreground of low shrubbery, broken by a single 
tree, a lofty pine, which shot up a straight stem, 
branching into a spreading umbrella-shaped head. 
Steps led down to the gardens beneath, in which 
vines again appeared, but dwarfed to the size and 
shape of currant-bushes. Orange and lemon-trees 
lined the walks ; and patches of Indian corn were 
mingled with the usual garden crops. An old 
Hottentot was just closing the sluices which had 
filled the trenches between every ridge with their 
refreshing supply. 

Our friend paced the terrace, enjoying the 
dewy fragrance of the garden, and the cool breeze 
from the bay ; which now, free of vapour, give to 
view a fleet of ships of various classes, from the 
square-rigged Indiaman, outward or homeward 
bound, to the schooner and brigantine employed 
in colonial traffic. 

**Not so bad," he exclaimed, musing aloud, 
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^^even after Genoa or Naples. The sun is as 
bright, the air as pure and elastic, and the soil 
seems as teeming, as in the most favoured re^ons 
of our own continent I And which of those bays 
has floating on its bosom fleets siich as those 
I now see riding at anchor, — ^so nobly equipped, 
so richly freighted ? No ! The trade of the East, 
the spices, and silks, and gums, which made the 
cities of Italy what they were in the fifteenth 
century, (and which, with the Chinese herb, then 
unknown, form the bulk of the lading of one half 
of yonder ships) — has, since Di Gama rounded the 
Cape-of- Storms, found an easier though not 
a shorter course.' But though this be its half-way 
house, it does but touch here, and will never pour 
wealth into its lap to rear 'streets of palaces/ 
But still this is no unworthy capital of what is, no 
doubt, a fine colony, and is perhaps destined, at 
no very distant interval, to become an indepen- 
dent state! Those old Dutchmen had not bad 

notions ; one might be very well here, if " 

What were the additional features of the pic- 
ture our young traveller w^as inclined to trace, it 
would be, as yet, premature to divulge. He took 
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several turns on the terrace in a deep and melan- 
choly reverie, and then, with a sudden start, as if 
putting aside thoughts and hopes on which he 
must not venture to dwell, he resumed his con- 
templations in a calmer mood. *^ The future," 
he said to himself, *^ is in the disposal of that good 
Providence which amidst great trials has never 
altogether deserted me ; but I will not be want- 
ing to myself. I am not here merely to indulge in 
reflections on the new scenes opening before me, 
but for a great purpose. This is the crisis of my 
fate, and I will look steadily at the stern realities 
of my position, and, whatever may be the difficul- 
ties of my future career, they shall be resolutely 
encountered." 

Turning now at the end of the terrace, with his 
usual firm and elastic step, he met the master of 
the house advancing towards him. 

« Well, Tunstall," said he, « I find that, in one 
thing at least, you are already qualified for a 
colonist ; — you are an early riser." 

" In truth," replied our young acquaintance, 
" there is no great merit in retaining the good- 
habit which has lately been confirmed by being 
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compelled to turn out of my berth at day-break 
for the last three months^ to escape the din of 
stoning and swabbing the deck over head. 
This morning I have indeed enjoyed my liberty, 
and the scene which lies before us." 

** Yes," replied his host j " the bay does look 
very gay ; it is seldom, now, that we have so many 
ships at anchor together. But you must want 
your breakfast : I see Zwartsbooy is carrying in 
the coffee ; let us follow.'' 

Mr. Forbes, who thus ushered the visitor to 
his hospitable board, was a merchant of Scotch 
extraction long resident in Capetown, to whose 
care Tunstall had been recommended. The table 
was spread with fried fish, curry, cutlets and pre- 
serves, besides the ususd accompaniments to the 
meal. The bread was not to be surpassed by any 
in the world. Tunstall was pressed to partake of 
the good cheer. *^ You have lee-way to work up, 
after a long voyage,'* said his worthy host. " Not 
that you fare so ill in the cuddy of an Indiaman ; 
but these,^' said he, pointing to the fresh butter, 
eggs and cream, " are luxuries which, at least, 
must have the charm of some novelty." 
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During the meal^ the conyersation^ which had 
commenced on the terrace, was continued. 

" Most of those ships," said Mr. Forbes, ** merely 
call for refreshments, and leave little behind them, 
except at the hotels and boarding-houses; and 
since the India trade has been thrown open, and 
vessels are so much better fitted for long voyages 
and make quicker passages, fewer touch here 
every y^ear. But the colony has great sources of 
wealth in its exports ; — hides, tallow, ivory, aloes, 
dried fish and fruits,— above aU, wool" 
And wine," interposed Tunstall. 
I had not forgotten that," was the reply : 
•*^ but I doubt whether it has ever done us any 
good I and if the quality be not improved we should 
be as well without it." 

" How strange," said Tunstall, *' that contigu* 
ous soils should produce the most generous and 
the poorest of wines 1 I have seen many of the 
wine-growing countries of Europe, and though 
there is a wide difference between vintages, I have 
always found that much depends upon the process 
employed in the manufacture. I capnot help 
supposing there might be improvement here," 
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Mr. Forbes shook his head. ** You must not 
think of it,^' said he^ ^^ unless indeed you shoidd be 
fortunate enough to discoyer another Constantia • 
No ; wool will henceforth be our staple export ; 
and it must be the basis of your operations if 
you mean to succeed. Agriculture of all kinds 
is too expensive^ labour is dear, and the seasons are 
uncertain. The increase of fine-woolled sheep in 
the colony has been most extraordinary. A few 
years ago the breed here was a long-legged, long- 
tailed, hairy nondescript ; last year our export of 
wool amounted, within a trifle, to 70,000 lbs. 
weight. I have no doubt that in three years more 
it will be a million." 

Tunstall expressed his interest in the turn the 
conversation was taking, " Yes," said the worthy 
merchant, ** I have led to this, after thinking 
over what passed between us last night. You 
said, I think, that you had some experience in 
rural affairs ?" 

Tunstall replied, that he had for several years 
superintended his father's estate. 

" So far well," said Mr. Forbes ; « not that 
such experience is absolutely essential. It has 

b3 
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been even asserted that some of the London thieves 
make the best shepherds in New South Wales. It 
is a lazy, idle, and inactive life, and it suits them 
well. However, we won't have them here. * Shep- 
herds,' we read, ' were an abomination to the 
Egyptians;' — convict shepherds would certainly 
be so to our settlers. 

*^ But to return ; not long ago I had a clerk 
from a banking-house in Lombard Street in- 
voiced to me by a London correspondent. He 
had been idle and extravagant, just the sort of 
person too often shipped off to the colonies, parti- 
cularly if he has interest enough to get some ap- 
pointment. And, by-the-bye, that is one reason 
why colonial affairs are so badly managed. Well, 
I did what I could for my protegL He was an 
easy tempered, gentlemanly fellow, and a good 
shot. That was a redeeming point in the character 
of a city clerk. At any rate, I thought he could 
shoot sprlng-boks, and help to destroy the tigers 
and wolves. So I sent him off to a very excellent 
friend of mine, who has a large stock farm on the 
frontier. After a time, my friend wrote me word 
that he could make nothing of the emigrant. At 
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last he set him to instruct his children ; but, I 
believe^ he soon got tired of teaching young ideas 
how to shoot^ as well as of shooting spring-bdks ; 
and I understood that he found his way back to 
London. Tutors are in request here, but the 
salaries of the meesters are very low." 

'^ That is the last occupation I should think of/' 
said Tunstall. 

" Well," resumed Mr. Forbes, " you do know 
the difference between a hamniel — a, wether, as you 
call it — ^and a breeding-ewe. But you will have 
much to unlearn, as well as much to learn. The 
management, the diseases, almost every thing is 
.different. But, at least, you are willing to rough 
it, and determined to master the difficulties. You 
wilT have to turn your hand to every thing. The 
owner of 10,000 sheep shears his own flocks and 
ploughs his own lands, — a gentleman, perhaps, of 
birth and breeding. It will not do to be a looker 
on. The coloured races supply good herdsmen, 
but they require to be sharply watched. There has 
been little emigration to the Cape, — but I weary 
you with these details.^' 

Tunstall assured his host of the great interest 
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he felt in them, thanking him for the pains he 
took in making him at once aufait of the state of 
affairs^ 

"It is due," said Mr. Forbes, "in the first 
place, to the recommendation of your friend, one 
of my most esteemed connexions ; and, from what 
I have seen of you, I am further disposed to serve 
you for your own sake. Yoxx are made, if I am not 
mistaken, of different stuff from my friend of 
Lombard Street." 

Tnnstall bowed. 

"But to sum up. what I have said on this 
head,'' continued the merchant, as he finished his 
last cup of coffee, "you seem determined to 
accommodate yourself to circumstances, and settle 
down to a kind of life which, for some time, must 
be one of toil and anxiety, and, though not 
without its pleasures, one of privation in many 
respects, — as to society, for instance." 

Tunstall intimated that in his present state of 
xjaind he had no desire to mingle with the world — 
all his hopes had been frustrated, and he coveted 
solitude, where he might bury in his own bosom 
the grief of his disappointtnent. 
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Mr. Forbes looked at him keenly, and from his 
present tone, as well as from the cast of melan- 
choly which sometimes clouded his features, 
shrewdly guessed that something beside the loss 
of fortune was weighing down his spirits. ^* My 
young friend," he replied, "you must not give 
way to this; at your i^e there is always hope; 
and there is nothing which resolute perseverance 
will not eventually master. I look to seeing you 
prosperous and happy. Ubi bene, ibi pafria* You 
see I have not forgotten the Latin I got at 
Glasgow College. 

'^But I would not have you embark in any 
speculation at present. You say that your means 
are limited ; you must husband them till they can 
be employed to good account. I wish to place you 
where you may have opportunities of acquiring 
the practical information which is necessary for 
success in your new career, and of adapting your- 
self to the habits of the country. I make no 
doubt but I shall be able to fix you on a stock- 
farm, where your services will, be accepted as an 
equivalent for your maintenance, — that costs them 
little; — perhaps it may lead to your afterwards 
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having a share in the concern, — such things are 
not uncommon here. But you must go to the 
eastern province, that is the best field for sheep- 

» 

farming. 

Here a shade passed over the young man's 

countenance ; as, for reasons yet to be explained, 
he had hoped to be located within reach of Cape- 
town. His emotion did not escape the worthy 
merchant, who, attributing it to anything but the 
true cause, observed hastily : — 

'*To be sure, the frontier is in a very un- 
settled state; matters there are pretty much in 
the same plight in which they were on the 
borders of my own country two hundred years 
ago. The native tribes have beenr somewhat 
rudely ousted, as colonization advanced, from 
territories they claimed for their own, and have 
been forced to drive their herds (for they are rich 
in cattle) to wilder and less fertile regions. They 
reason somewhat as our Hielanders did of old. 
You remember, perhaps, what our Sottish bard 
puts into the mouth of his Roderich Dhu : — 

'These fertile plains, tliat soflen'd vale 
Were once the birthright of the Gael. 
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Where dwells he now) * * * 
Think'st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil the spoiler as we may, 
And from the robber rend the prey t 
While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river's maze. 
The Qael, of plains, and rirer heir, 
Shall with strong hand redeem his share ! ' 

** And so it is ; the Kaffirs are continually 
crossing the frontier in armed bands, carrying 
oiF the cattle^ and attacking and murdering the 
herdsmen^ if resistance is offered. On the other 
hand, the farmers assemble in bodies, under their 
Feld'Comets^ and sweep the country beyond the 
border of large herds of cattle, which they divide 
among themselves as an indemnity for their losses. 
There is oden sharp fighting ; and lives are lost 
on both sides. We have very lately received 
accounts of one of these commandos^ from the 
Hantam, a frontier district, in which several of the 
Dutch farmers {BoerSy as they are named), fell by 
the spears of the natives. So that, between these 
outbreaks on the one side and the other, life and 
property are certainly, just now, not as secure as 
in our more settled districts. I ought, perhaps, 
to have told you this Before ; but — " 
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An impatient gesture from the young English- ^ 
man interrupted his friend. While the merchant 
was describing these border forays, the sad ex- 
pression which had clouded his brow on the first 
proposal of his distant mission passed away, and 
a slight flush took its place. But remember- 
ing his present circumstances, he restrained 
his feelings, and exclaimed with an air of 
gaiety : 

" As to the perils of the enterprise, my dear 
Sir, I will reply from your own poet : — 

* My own good blade muBt be my guard ' 

in border raid and against Kaffir spear." 

*' Nay ;" in turn interrupting him — " nay, my 
good friend," said the merchant, " you mistake 
my meaning. I do not doubt your courage ; but 
what I was about to suggest is, that this state of 
affairs is incompatible with the successful pro- 
secution of objects in which security of property 
is the^very basis. If, therefore, I thought that these 
disorders would not speedily be ended, I should 
be far from advising you as I have done. We 
are expecting a new governor; they say he is 
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a maQ of energy and distinguiBhect talent in com- 
mand ; and either by a wiae policy, or by force 
of arms, the depredations of the marauding tribes 
-will, I am satisfied, be, ere long, gnarded ^^st. 
The irontier boera, I do believe, like a little 
fighting now and then; and, lefl to themselves, 
would speedily settle matters in their own way. 
8hould even that be the case, I have no fear for 
you. Mais ee rCext pae mm metier ! I am a man 
of peace ; and it is in the firm hope of tranquillity 
being soon restored to these districts that I have 
ventured to recommend yoor selecting that part 
of the colony for the scene of your operations. 
It shall be my business to get you a suitable 
introduction." 

Mr. Forbes then moved to depart, *' Some of 
yonder ships," he said, pointing to the bay, — for 
they had risen from table and were standing at 
the window during the latter part of the confe- 
rence, — "some of yonder ships have occasioned 
me a more than usual pressure of business, and 
I have overstayed my time. Make yourself at 
home here, and come to me in the course of the 
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morning at my counting-house in the Heere- 
gracht; I will then introduce you at our Com- 
mercial Beading-rooms and Public Library on the 
Grand Parade, which you will find a very good 
one." 

Tunstall apologised for having detained him^ 
thanking him heartily for his kind and valuable 
advice, which he professed himself determined to 
follow. Accompanying the worthy merchant to 
the stoep, he again betook himself to pacing the 
terrace, turning over in his miiid all the informa- 
tion he had gained as to the shape of his future 
course. He still regretted that it would remove 
him far from a neighbourhood in which he, some- 
how, was inclined to linger ; but if the truth must 
be told, the concluding part of Mr. Forbes's dis- 
course was far from discouraging the prosecution 
of his plans, for he rejoiced to find that some 
degree of personal daring and enterprise was asso- 
ciated with a project which he had hitherto con- 
templated as of a tame and homely character. 
The spirit of adventure, thus unexpectedly roused, 
being added to his previous resolutions, the young 
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EDglishman anxiously anticipated the* time when 
he should set forward to the scene on which he 
hoped to retrieve his fortune g-nd realize his 
fondest hopes. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Mr. Forbes^ with the kindness natural to him, 
and the hospitality for which the colony is distin- 
guished, had pressed on his friend the continued 
use of his hduse. The comfort of its arrange- 
ments, and its position in the outskirts of the 
town, on the slope which rises gradually to the 
base of the Table Mountain, commanding the view 
which we attempted to sketch in our first pages, 
gave it many attractions. But the young English- 
man was too independent to be willing to trespass 
on a kindness to which he felt that he had no 
personal claim. 

Accordingly he removed to quarters which he 
had, with some difficulty, secured in the town. 
He felt disinclined to mix with the society to be 
found in the boarding-houses which are the 
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general resort of strangers^ cheerful and agreeable 
as it is. He had just escaped from the confine- 
ment of a ship, where narrow bounds and' thin 
bulkheads admit of no privacy; — ^the weeks 
which preceded his departure from England had 
been a period of incessant exertion and of 
harassing care, and he was now well pleased to 
enjoy some interval of repose and of almost entire 
seclusion; — to command his own hours and to 
give scope to his own reflections. Nor did he, 
in this season of leisure, abandon himself to the 
idle far^nientBi which the charms of the climate 
and the genius of the place but too seductively 
invite. 

In the library to which Mr. Forbes had intro- 
duced him, he found ample means of acquiring 
information respecting the natural features, the 
history, and the habits and the usages of the 
varied population of his adopted country. He 
also set resolutely to the task of obtaining collo- 
quially such a knowledge of the language of the 
original settlers, which is also commonly spoken 
by the Hottentots and other coloured races in the 
colony, as would facilitate the intercourse which 
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his destination required. Armed, therefore, with 
dictionary and vocabularies, and assisted by 
a Dutch schoolmaster, he devoted some hours 
daily to the study of this least euphonious of 
tongues : an irksome task, in which his familiarity 
with the dialects of the south of Europe afforded 
him no assistance. 

Tunstall was fortunate, in more points than 
one, in his choice of the quarters he selected. 
He had been attracted by an affiehe among clus- 
tering myrtles in the window of an old-fashioned 
house in the Boom Street, and found that the 
owners, and only occupiers, of the mansion were 
three Dutch females of middle ac^e. Crossing; a 
hall, ornamented, as was the exterior of the dwel- 
ling, with that grotesque style of plaster- work in^ 
which the founders of the colony so much 
delighted, he was shown an apartment, lofty, cool, 
and of ample dimensions, but containing no ves- 
tige of furniture. Arrangements were, however, 
speedily made for supplying the deficiency. The 
good ladies provided a table and a chair; a 
stretcher was obtained from a neighbouring uphol- 
sterer's, and the m'attrass and bedding of his cot. 
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his chest, canteen, and other equipments, which 
had been landed from the ship for future service, 
supplied the rest. 

In a few hours the desolate apartment assumed 
an air of comfort. Heavy green jalousies, admit- 
ting the air,' excluded the glaring light. Perfect 
stillness and scrupulous neatness prevailed through- 
out the house. A table d^hdte kept bj an English- 
man was near at hand ; his fair hostesses purveyed 
for his other very simple requirements. 

The grave deportment and the orderly and 
recluse habits of the young Englishman soon won 
their regard: his evident melancholy attracted 
their pity ; and many were the little acts of 
unaffected kindness which contributed to his com- 
fort. As two of them knew nothing of EngUsh, 
and the elder of the party spoke it imperfectly, 
the sort of intercourse which sprung up aided not 
a little the exercise of his colloquial powers in the 
new vernacular; his first attempts at which 
caused, a» usual, some degree of merriment,— the 
only sounds of mirtji which broke the stillness of 
that quaint and quiet dwelling. 

Here then we leave him for a time ; but first. 
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some additional light may be thrown on the 
present state of his mind and prospects from the 
contents of a letter which it was his early care to 
address to one of his most intimate friends. 

"Capetown, December^ 1833. 

<*Mt dear Gresham^ 

" The hasty letter which I despatched imme- 
diately on my landing having informed you of my 
safe arrival after a very pleasant but uneventful 
voyage, I have deferred writing again until 
I should be able to tell you, somewhat in detail, 
how things are looking here, and in particular 
what are my own prospects for the future, so far 
as I can yet see .my way. 

" And first, let me thank you for your intro- 
duction to Mr. Forbes, from which I am likely to 
derive all the advantages which you contemplated. 
He unites the kindest heart with the shrewdest 
head; and has taken a lively interest in ray 
fortunes, so that if success attends them, it may 
in great measure be attributed to the counsels 
which his knowledge and experience enable him 
to give me. He recommends my going to the 
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Eastern proyince^ as the best field for enterprise, 
sheep farming with the improved breeds, now 
coming (as you know) so much into vogue, being 
carried on there on the largest scale. When shall 
I consign to you the first bales of my clip ? How 
anxious shall I be that the sample may be such as 
will ensure future credit to the mark ! 

'^ But I am anticipating. Our friend tells me 
I must serve an apprenticeship to the business, 
before it would be prudent to venture my little 
capital in any undertaking on my own account. 
He assures me I shall find everything very dif- 
ferent here from what it is in England ; and that 
even my experience in South-Downs will not carry 
me on safely without some practice which the 
climate and habits of the country require. There 
is so much truth and wisdom in this, that eager as 
I am for the accomplishment of my designs, I must 
have patience. Forbes is making inquiries with 
the view of placing me as a sort of assistant or 
overseer on one of the frontier farms, where I can 
acquire the information I want in exchange for 
my services. 1 only^ hope I shall meet with a 
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kind master: it is something new to me to call 
any one such. 

*' But there is one drawback on this scheme of 
settling on the frontier, that the flocks and herds^ 
which form the main wealth of this country^ are 
sadly at the mercy of certain marauding tribes 
beyond the border, who ever and anon make 
descents into the colony and carry off the best a;nd 
the fattest to their fastnesses ; — something, Forbes 
says, as it was two centuries ago in his own coun- 
try, when the bold rievers from the hielands har- 
ried the beeves in Liddesdale and Lauderdale. 

** The frontier Boers are not the sort of men to 
submit to this quietly ; and they are quite pre- 
pared to retake their own with the strong hand. 
So every now and then a raid is made into the 
enemy's country, and there is a great sweep of 
cattle and horses, which are divided amongst the 
invaders. All this is not carried on without some 
smart skrimmages; for the Kaffirs fight des- 
perately in defence of their plunder ; and blood is 
often shed on the one side and the other. 

" This state of affairs is certainly not very encou- 
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raging to any one desirous of embarking in the 
kind of speculation which is my object. It presents 
no Arcadian scene of pastoral delights. But Forbes 
says this must be put an end to» and the native 
chiefs will be bridled either by force or policy, and 
then all will go well. So that, as my only ven- 
ture at present is that of my own person, you will 
not be much surprised to hear that I am far from 
regretting to find that some degree of enterprise 
is connected with my undertaking. It redeems it 
in some measure from what seemed clownish and 
repugnant to gentle blood. 

'^ No ! The age of chivalry is not passed here I 
The ready arm, the quick eye, the watchful guard, 
the rapid pursuit and the sharp encounter, hand 
to hand with no unworthy foe ; — these are things 
that, as one supposed, lived only in the memory of 
the past. But here we are acting over again the 
scenes of an early age, when it required the strong 
hand to defend its own. It would be a fine thing 
to tilt at one of these plumed and leopard-mantled 
warriors, and to have his bright collar and brace- 
lets, as spolia opima to hang up in a hall of one^s • 
own founding. Such thoughts make the old blood 

C3 
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Stir in my veins. Do you recollect being with 
me when I purchased ihe short rifle^ which^ with 
the double-barrelled fowling-piece^ stands now in 
yonder corner ; and my selecting one which would 
carry a four-ounce ball, to suit the regulation size 
of a carbine ? I used to make pretty good prac- 
tice with it at 100 and 150 yards, but I little 
thought it would be levelled at anything more 
formidable than the wild animals which are so 
abundant here, or that the bullets would ever be 
really supplied from the government stores. And 
yet such things may be, if these warlike tribes are 
to be reduced to submission by force of arms. 
Truly, all I learnt in my younger days, when 
I was so much with the old general, my uncle, at 
Chatham, may yet turn to account. I think I 
could manoeuvre a company of light infantry, — 
why not of these weazened but wiry Hottentots ? 
It is said that they make smart soldiers. 

" I am almost ready to wish that I could earn 
my future inheritance as my forefathers did theirs. 
Those plains are far more fertile, and not less 
waste, than were the upland moors of Stafford- 
shire, when the fortunate adventurer who founded 
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our race, the head of the great family of Ferrebi^, 
of which ours is a younger branch, obtained 
his grant of lordships and manors from the 
Conqueror. There are estates here such, and in 
much the same state, as were in those times the 
broad-lands of many an earldom. They are held 
now by rude unlettered men, but may in the 
course of centuries of improvement and of in- 
creasing population yield, as those have come to 
do, a princely revenue. 

"But you will remind me that crown grants, 
even when such things existed, have not in these 
unheroic times been the rewards of military enter- 
prise. Well, there is land enough to be got here 
peaceably, and cheap enough also. The only 
thing is to stock it, and increase and multiply 
upon it, and hold it in peace. That is my busi- 
ness, and shall be my endeavour. You must 
pardon an outbreak which you will think natural 
enough in me. You may laugh at it, but, from 
all I hear, such things are not so very improbable 
as you may suppose. At any rate, I do mean to 
be the founder of a new dynasty — that was my 
determination from the time I found our broken 
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fortunes would not allow of my holding my place 
in society in the old country ; and I marrel that 
more of the ** younger branches," as they are 
called, do not take the same course, instead of 
idling, and starving, and cringing, as they too 
often do at home. 'Labour and industry at least 
can never fail; and I am not ashamed of such 
homely virtues. I am persuaded, spite of what 
cozening genealogists say, that my forefather 
I before alluded to was originally a blacksmith 
— an armourer, if you please. The name tells 
of it, — * De Ferrariis ;' and I glory in the fJiree 
soldering irons sable we bore on our ancient shield. 
"We must try back again to first principles. 
Labour is, after all, the true source of wealth. 

*^ One assurance, however, is wanting to the 
perfection of my scheme, for ^ the hermit lodge in 
some vast wilderness,' which sometimes poets sigh 
for, I confess were but a sorry lot. But ah ! my 
friend, you who know all, — can I venture to hope 
against hope, that at some distant time, distant 
indeed I fear yet, my hopes will be realized? 
That is the crowning point ; without it, projects of 
wealth and ambition would have no interest for me; 
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and to ensure it, what would I not undergo ; — ^what 
difficulties^ toils, priyations, will I not encounter ! 
Yes> I do not despair ; this ezliilarating atmosphere 
breathes vigour and confidence, those boundless 
plains cry out, there is room enough and to spare. 
I have often visions of a low, thatched roof, peep- 
ing out of the mimosa groves which fringe the 
channel of a gushing rivulet, dashing cool and 
deep through a gorge of the mountain which rears 
its bare and scathed peaks high into the air. 
A channel diverts a thread of the clear water 
through a garden blooming with a thousand 
flowers known onlj to this happy climate, or 
culled from thence, as exotics, for the ornament 
of less favoured regions. Around are orchards, 
in which the fig and the peach, mingled with the 
less luscious fruits of a northern clime, spread 
their treasures in rich luxuriance. There slopes 
the trim vineyard. Hedges of the fragrant quince 
and the scarlet pomegranate divide these imme- 
diate enclosures from the broad fields in the level 
beneath, in which are waving ridges — here of 
golden wheat — ^there of the plumed and clustered 
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maize, intermixed with many a patcli of gourd and 
melon ; the fertilising streams pouring in a hun- 
dred channels down every furrow to irrigate the 
thirsty but teeming soil. 

" But see, clouds of dust, as the sun descends, 
announce the approach of flocks and herds from 
the distant pastures, on which they have fed 
during the day, to find security from nightly 
plunderers in the well-defended kraals. On they 
come ; first the strong oxen, with wide branching 
horns, in saucy gambols; then the milch kine^ 
ready to yield the evening meal from their full 
udders. Then the sheep, thousand after thou- 
sandi in separate flocks, according to their age and 
designation. Dark, swarthy figures, in mantles of 
skin, attended by rough dogs, bring up the rear, 

or are mingled in the throng. 

" The master is on the stoep of that long, low 
house, rejoicing in the rich abundance with which 
Providence has blessed him. And who stands by 
his side? One who is the crowning gift of all. 
She it is who culled those blooming sweets from 
the wilderness, with them to plant that paradise. 
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She it is who has heaped those luscious fruits on 
the boards and takes from her maideDs the milky- 
bowl for the evening meal. She it is who soothes 
his weariness, shares his anxieties, and reflects 
and doubles his jojs. She it is who has made him 
what he is. For nothing can prompt the deter* 
mined purpose, the high resolve, the patient per- 
severing industry^ which alone can achieve inde- 
pendence; and nothing, in the end, can reward 
them, like devoted woman's love. 

" These are dreams indeed ; but, sleeping or 
waking, they are mine. It is not, howevel*, mere 
dreaming. I feel the inspiration, and when the 
time for action comes, I firmly trust I shall not be 
found wanting. So that, although a great deal 
I have said in this letter may not exactly tally 
with your calm and business-like yiew of things, 
I think that you will gather from it, on the whole, 
that I am not very far from the course and 
temper you would wish to hear of. 

"I sat down with the intention of writing a 
letter of a very different character from that into 
which I have been led. My next, I promise you, 
(for I will write again before I take my departure 

c3 
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for the Eastern Province,) fihall be more con- 
versant with present realities. Till then, believe 
me to remain, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" EVERABD TUNSTALU" 
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CHAPTEE III. 



A FEW weeks after the occurrences with which 
our tale commences, that is, in the early part of 
November of the year 1833, the first month of 
summer in the southern hemisphere, a solitary 
horseman was making his way, as best he might, 
along a rough track, which crossed a succession 
of deep ravines intersecting the lower ridges of 
a mountain-range that stretched away to the 
north-west. Channels of impetuous torrents, 
after rain, they were now dry, and encimi- 
bered with coarse gravel and boulders which the 
floods had swept down from the higher regions. 
Nothing could be more monotonous or gloomy 
than the aspect of all around. Bare pinnacles 
of rock, or slopes of shingle and sand equally 
sterile, were relieved by no vestige of animal 
life, and not even any appearance of vegetation^ 
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except where, occasionally, stunted brushwood 
clothed for a space the lower parts of the kloofs 
or glens. 

The traveller little heeded the wild and savage 
aspect of the surrounding scenerj, which, indeed, 
was in keeping with his own stem mien and cha- 
racter. Of middle age, in height considerably 
exceeding the usual standard, and with a frame 
cast in a proportionate mould, and which, though 
not bulky, was large-boned, sinewy, and mus- 
cular — the knitted brow and compressed lips 
indicated deep and determined purpose; and 
altogether, he seemed one formed to be deep 
in counsel and resolute in action. His gene* 
ral bearing was reckless and ungainly, but 
his seat in the saddle was firm. He rode care- 
lessly down the pass with loose rein, sufiering 
his steed (which, though strong and active, seemed 
undersized for his weight and figure) to pick his 
way among the rolling pebbles, himself lost in 

m 

gloomy abstraction, except when an occasional 
stumble interrupted his reverie, and brought 
down a sharp stroke of the heavy sambok, a thong 
made of the hide of the sea-cow, on the shoulder 
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of the good beaat. The horseman wore loose 
trowsers of velveteen, and a long-bodied jacket of 
blue cloth ; a wrapping over-coat of the same hue 
was strapped loosely across his saddle-bow, and 
a grey bat, with brim of ample dimensions, pro- 
tected his bead from the sun. 

The road, having for some distance wound down 
one of the defiles of which we have spoken, 
emerged on a wide expanse of level comitry, 
■which was to be seen from the heights whence 
the traveller had just descended, spreading far 
away to the northward as far aa the eye could 
reach. He quickened his pace to a canter, and 
half an hour's smart riding brought bim to the 
bank of one of the mtun branches of a river, 
which, taking its rise in the mountmns, ran through 
the flat country in a somewhat circuitous channel, 
till it Joined the Great Fish-river, after a course 
of some fifty miles. The deep bed of the rivulet 
was now dry, except where at intervals the stream 
had formed pools, fringed by a short growth of 
succulent spekboom, and prickly cactus. At the 
first of these our traveller halted, and the sight 
of a couple of horses browsing among the scanty 
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herbage^ and of a dwarf-looking Hottentot boy, 
who sprung from the bushes to meet him, showed 
that he was not unexpected. 

" Well, Adrian," said the horseman, " have 
you delivered the letters ?" 

'^ Ja Mynheer,^ replied the boy. 

'' What did they say ? " 

" The Sieurs will meet you at Eland's kraal by 



noon." 



" That is well ; did you meet any one ?" 

** Neen Mynheerr 

" How are the beasts ? " 

'^ Smart and fresh enough," said Adrian, with 
a queer glance at hia master's sambok, knowing 
that he had loitered with some boys with whom 
he had fallen in, herding a flock of goats on the 
plains, and had fetched up lost time by a despatch 
which, had it been discovered, would have re- 
newed his acquaintance with that formidable 
instrument. 

'^ I will unsaddle for half an hour," said the 
master ; and dismounting from his horse, he pro- 
ceeded to fix the knee-halter, a leather thong 
which, wound round the neck of the animal, is 
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always -in readiness to be used, for the purpose 
of prfl^enting it from straying ; while Adrian 
disencumbered the good beast of saddle and bridle, 
and turned him adrift to seek his fellows, together 
with such refreshment as the place afforded. 

Our traveller then tlirew himself on the 
ground, under the only bush, a stunted mimosa, 
affording any shelter from the sun ; which having 
been now three hours in the heavens, made such 
shade as could be obtained very agreeable. Ex- 
tracting a short pipe from one of his pockets, he 
proceeded very leisurely to shred the end of a roll 
' of tobacco into its bowl, and lighting it by stroke 
of a flint on the back of his knife, he gave himself 
to reflection and repose. Adrian coiled himself 
among the bushes at a little distance, under a 
hood of tanned sheepskins, from which the 
hideous features and tawny yellow skin of his 
visage were alone visible, having very much the 
appearance of some reptile of the desert; the 
bright eye which peeped out from beneath the 
mantle gave the only sign of life, but that was 
soon closed in sleep. 

A slight tap with the whip roused the boy from 
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his brief slambers, and was followed by a command 
to on-8addle« The horses were driven ih^ and 
two of them having been equipped^ the traveller, 
whom we may as well introduce to our readers by 
his name of Van Ameveld, mounted and led the 
way. His young achier-rider having adjusted a 
leather bag, which contained such change of 
apparel as his master required, on another horse, 
rolling over it the sheepskins which served the 
purpose of blankets, and having climbed into the 
saddle of the third, pricked after ; his diminutive 
form, in jacket and trowsers of skin, and a dirty 
straw hat, with a draggled black ostrich-feather 
stuck in the band, and his short legs dangling and 
shaking with every movement on the flanks of 
the animal he bestrode, presenting an appearance 
as grotesque as it had been hideous when he wa^ 
crouching in the bush. 

For some time the travellers followed a track 
parallel to, and not far from, the banks of the 
river; but at a point from whence its course 
trended further to the north. Van Ameveld 
turned his horse's head from it, and struck across 
the level country, altogether regardless of road or 
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path, as one perfectly familiar with the bearings 
of his line of march^ and confident and fearless in 
pursuing it without further guidance. 

The country was undulating, though without 
any marked elevation, and was entirely destitute 
of trees, except where a fringe of willows and 
acacias marked out the line of the water-courses. 
The surface had been covered with grass, affording 
excellent pasture for sheep and cattle, but was 
now so burnt up by a long drought, that a 
stranger might have wondered how the large 
flocks which from time to time were seen in the 
distance, as the travellers galloped over the arid 
and dusty plains, derived any sustenance from the 
withered and meagre herbage. Farm-places also 
from time to time appeared, at one of which 
Van Arneveld drew bridle, and, after a brief 
halt to refresh the horses, again resumed his 
journey. 

It wanted an hour of noon when he reached 
the bank of a considerable river, just below its 
confluence with a stream running from the north, 
and crossing a ford, he presently reached enclo-. 
sures of tillage, in some of which the forage, or 
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oat-hay, was already ripe for the scythe^ and the 
red wheat gave promise of an early harvest. 
Passing between these, and gently ascending, our 
travellers came among orchards of peach, npplcj 
and pear-trees, whose blushing fruit were swelling 
into maturity. A green avenue of orange-trees, 
and a vineyard, mantling with its leafy and clus* 
tered riches a gentle slope, in formal ridges, with 
trim fences of quince and pomegranate, all in 
perfect order, gave signs of wealth and abundance, 
and indicated the near approach to the place of a 
substantial Dutch-African farmer. A massive 
gate swung open, and gave admittance into a vast 
area, bounded on one side by reed huts, sheds, and 
stabling, and on the other by the raised mounds of 
the cattle kraals. A number of dusky-skinned 
men and half-naked boys were idly lounging about 
the sheds, or basking or gamboling in the sim, for 
it was Sunday, and a whole kennel of fierce dogs 
broke into a cry, and dogged the horses' heels, 
while Van Arneveld impatiently cantered across 
the yard as one familiar with the place, regardless 
of everything, until his quick eye detected, with 
a glance of satisfaction, an unusual number of the 
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long, narrow, canvass-liooded wagons of tbe 
country, drawn up under a cluster of oak-trees, 
which, towering near the house, offered at once a 
grateful shade and a convenient shelter. 

Van Ameveld pulled up sharply before the 
stoep, which, approached by three steps, and iur- 
nished with strong wooden seats, was raised in 
front of the dwelling-house, a low thatched build- 
ing commanding a view of the whole area. No 
one, as is usual on the clamour of the d(^ giving 
notice of a stranger's approach, coming out to 
receive him, he dismounted, and threw the rein to 
Adrian, who led the panting horses to the sheds, 
inwardly rejoicing in appearances ; for his eye had 
marked the idle groups, which gave promise of 
frolic and fun. 

Our traveller pushed open the house door, 
when a scene presented itself, familiar enough to 
him, but of which a slight sketch, indicative of the 
patriarchal manners of a remote people, may be 
not uninteresting. The voor^huis, or hall, at the 
threshold of which Van Ameveld stood, was 
placed, as is the custom, in the centre of the house, 
and, in this instance, was of large dimensions. 
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The floor, though earthen, was perfectly smooth 
and ban), being composed of the cbiy of deserted 
ant-hills, which, finely powdered and then well 
ponnded and beaten, forms a close and solid 
surface; and it was now smeared with a compound 
of fresh cow-dung and water. The apartment 
was not ceiled, but was open to the reed thatch. 
From the rafters hung hams, biUong of deer*s 
flesh, and other dried meats, skins of leopards and 
deer, and various spoils, as well as implements, of 
the chace ; ostrich eggs, pumpkins and calabashes, 
leather bags of dried fruit, and rolls of tobacco, 
— a motley assemblage. Against the whitewashed 
walls were suspended a formidable range of long 
lieavy guns, large horns of powder, bamboos for 
wagon whips, and thongs of the hippopotamus for 
riding; and, for ornament, bunches of ostrich 
feathers, and a few Scripture prints in a quaint 
Flemish style. A tall cabinet of dark chestnut, 
containing in the upper compartment a few books, 
and disclosing beneath nests of drawers, stored 
probably with quack medicines, of which the Afri- 
canders are ready consumers; a small table of 
open filagree work, on which stood a bright brass 
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kettle and brazier and some china caps; and 
a massive chest curiously carred in panels^ — all 
relics of the Vader-land preserved with religious 
care^ were disposed on different sides of the halL 
A long table occupied the centre, and chairs were 
ranged against the walls which, with bench and 
stool, were now occupied by a goodly company of 
both sexes, and of all ages, who, with solemn and 
becoming demeanour, seemed deeply intent on 
the business of the hour. 

At the head of the table sat a man of grave and 
reverend aspect, the master of the house. He is 
reading from the volume which lies unclasped 
before him, with its ample page and black-letter ; 
—the most precious of those treasured relics, for 
it is the Sacred Book. Ever and anon, he inter- 
posed some words of explanation or admonition, 
such as the subject of the portion of Scripture 
which he had selected naturally suggested* Hie 
venerable and patriarchal air, and the affectionate 
and gentle earnestness which characterised his 
simple but weighty discourse, were well becoming 
the relation in which he stood to the greater part 
of the assembly. For, with the exception of some 
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caaual visitors^ and strangers resting on their 
journeys^ and one or two neighbours who had 
dropped in from adjacent farms^ his audience, num- 
bering altogether some two score of individual^ 
was of his own kindred ; sons and their wives, and 
daughters and their husbands, with their families, 
to the second and third generation. 

The good man had nearly concluded his reading 
when Van Ameveld presented himself at the 
door. His appearance caused no interruption, 
and he quietly seated himself, niched in the 
nearest comer at the end of a low bench, which 
a fair-headed girl vacated for him. With a 
kindly air he nestled her on his lap, and lent, or 
seemed to lend, himself with apparent devotion to 
the duty of the time. The service concluded with 
a hymn from the Dutch Beformed Collection, sung 
to one of those monotonous tunes so suited to the 
phlegmatic genius of the people, but which, though 
drawn out stanza after stanza, called forth no 
visible signs of impatience from the newly arrived, 
nor of weariness from the other members of the 
congregation. It is true the Rubrieky with laudable 
consideration, provides for this part of the service 
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being performed in a sitting posture. However, 
some few, hj quick glances at the new comer, and 
by almost imperceptible shiftings of position, 
betrayed that their thoughts were wandering. 
A short pause of silent prayer, — ^and the simple 
rite concluded. 

Devout and laudable service! well is it when 
this is maintained in the vast wilderness where the 
sound of church bell is never heard, and amongst 
the widely scattered population, which seldom 
joining the assemblies of the faithful, might, but 
for such and similar observances, lose all recollec- 
tions of their higher destinies and Christian 
obligations. So thought the worthy De Buiter, 
who thus followed the traditions of his fathers, and 
gathered his children and his children's children 
about him, to keep alive the remembrance of the 
Most High, and of their own duties to Him and 
to each other. The Dutch Africanders, indeed, 
adhere with prsuseworthy resolution to the prac- 
tice of frequenting the quarterly administration of 
the Sacrament in the chief towns of their districts, 
often at the distance of many days' journey from 
their remote dwellings. And if these meetings 
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are aUo great resorts for trade, and, the sacred 
rite ended, traffic in the ''many things" which the 
irell-filled stores of the towns offer for the supply 
of the wants of the dwellers on the remote farms, 
gives these periodical assemblies something of the 
character of a fair ; — t]^e intermixture of spiritual 
and temporal good things may, under the circum- 
stances, be well excused ; if only the '* one thing 
needful ^ be the first and deepest concern, and the 
attention of the good man and his vrouw be not 
distracted by the lesser cares attending the freight 
of the wagon for its homeward journey. Occa- 
sionally, also, the pastors of the Dutch Church 
assemble their distant flocks at the place of some 
affluent farmer, who has accommodation for the 
influx of the numerous parties who congregate at 
»uch meetings, which after services similar to that 
which has been described, but conducted with 
more form, and accompanied by the administration 
of the holy rite, are followed, like the "stations'' 
in Ireland, by the hospitable and social meal. 

But to return to what was going on at the 
frontier farm. One thing was wanting to com* 
pleto the interest of the scene we have attempted 
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to sketch. Kone of the coloured races were to 
be seen in the little assembly of worshippers, 
except a Christian Mulatto girl, the immediate 
handmaid of the mistress, who, with an African- 
der in her arms, more demure than she of 
beaming eyes and ivory teeth, crouched near the 
Airthest corner of the hall. Alas ! for the " bond- 
men that were within the gates," the Christian 
Sabbath, though it was to them also a day of rest 
from toil, had no higher claims on their reverence ; 
they had no part in the inheritance of the children 
of the free. 

The service ended. Van Ameveld was kindly 
greeted by the good host and his sons, and by 
several of the visitors to whom he was known. 
Two of them, indeed, were there on his own 
particular invitation; but no indication of that 
circumstance was suffered to escape. A soupje of 
home-made brandy was passed round, and some of 
the men had recourse to their pipes, sauntering 
about the door, or sitting under the stoep. News 
was inquired after, and the reports from all 
quarters concurred in accounts of the distress 
which the long continued drought occasioned. 

VOL. I. D 
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both from the blighting of the crops, and the loss 
and starvation of the cattle for want of water. 
In answer to a question, how things fared with 
him? Van Ameveld replied, "As to the drought, 
my place lying at the foot of the Winterberg, the 
springs rising high up «the mountain are well fed 
from the clouds and vapours which rest on it; 
so that I have a never-failing supply of water to 
irrigate as much tillage as I can well manage. 
And, for the cattle, it would be well enough with 

4 

them, if I could save them from the thievish 
Kaffirs.'' 

"Have they been at their old tricks with 
you?" asked Engelbrecht, one of Van Arneveld's 
friends. 

**No later than last moon," said the latter, 
" a party of them, who had been lurking in the 
bush, cut off a lot of my best oxen and two prime 
mares^ just as my lazy herdsman awoke from 
a nap over the embers of a fire which he had 
kindled to broil his mutton bones. They were far 
enough away before I could get to horse after 
them. I followed the spoor with some of my 
fellows, and overtook two of the thieves just as 
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they were crossing the border. One of them 
turned to bay bravely enough, and snapping the 
shaft of his assegai, made a desperate thrust at my 
side. However, I managed to shoot him through 
the head, as he sprung at me, and snatching 
another gun from the boj, who now rides with 
me, as he did then, I jumped to the ground, and 
levelled it at the other villain who was running at 
full speed. It was a long shot, but I was lucky 
enough to drive the ball through his spine. In 
the meantime, my followers were in pursuit of the 
rest of the gang, but they got away with the 
horses and with half a score of my best oxen. 
Five I recovered." 

"It was well done,'* exclaimed Engelbrecht; 
"but what will be the end of all this?" Van 
Arneveld shrugged his shoulders, and glanced in 
silence round the listening group. 

"Why, we shall be ruined," said one of the 
party, a near neighbour of their host's, " A few 
weeks ago they broke into my kraal on a dark 
night, and got clear away with seventeen head of 
cattle. I made after them as soon as it was day- 
light, but without success." 

j)2 
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Another and another made similar reports of 
their losses ; and one of them mentioned a district 
' where there had been thirty such plundering 
inroads in the last month, in some cases attended 
with most barbarous murders^ At these recitals 
a sudden gloom lowered on the brows of the stout 
farmers who were assembled on the stoep, and 
Bozuidenhout, the other friend of Van Arneveld, 
exclaimed, — 

" How long shall we submit to have our lives 
and properties perilled by a race of miscreants, 
whom we could easily drive back into their fast* 
nesses, and recover our stolen cattle too? That 
used to be our way of dealing with them. I have 
been out in a commando, when we swept the 
country far round, burnt out and destroyed the 
wolves in their dens, and brought into the colony 
as many as 40,000 head of cattle as a compensa<i 
tion for our losses ; and are we less men 
now?" 

The speaker looked to Van Arneveld, expecting 
him to follow up the impression his words had 
made. Indeed, all regarded him, from his high 
standing and numerous connexions, his known 
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bravery and determined character^ as one of their 
principal leaders, and crowded round to hear what 
were his views on the present disastrous aspect of 
affairs. Nor did he seem disposed to shrink from 
giving them utterance, *' Time was," he began, — 

" Come to table," interposed their worthy host, 
not sorry to interrupt a discussion which fore- 
boded serious results, — ^by a summons which the 
state of the preparations of the female part of his 
household, aided by their swarthy subordinates, 
opportunely enabled him to give. 

The long table in the hall was now spread 
with a profusion of good cheer; such as the 
ample resources of a place like the wealthy De 
Kuiter's afforded. In no part of tho world 
are more abundant means of a rude but plentiful 
hospitality concentrated within the immediate con- 
trol of the owners of the soil ; and nowhere is it 
more freely exercised. De Kuiter possessed as 
many as seven different farms, contiguous to each 
other, and containing some 50,000 acres, all in 
the occupation of himself and his children ; — a 
domain equal to the appanage of a British peer ; 
but by no means extraordinary. The revenue, 
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indeed^ derived from it was by no means propor*- 
tionate to its extent or productiveness. But 
money is really of little value in such a state 
of society, and its accumulation is generally con- 
sidered a matter of indifference. The annual sale 
of sheep and fat oxen to the butchers of Cape- 
town supplies what is required for the purchase 
of the few luxuries which the Africander's habits 
require, principally coffee and sugar. His wealth, 
like that of the patriarchs of old, consists in his 
flocks and herds. De Ruiter possessed 15,000 
sheep and goats, and from 2,000 to 3,000 cattle, 
besides horses and colts; a large, but not at 
all an uncommon, stock for a substantial frontier 
farmer. 

Mais revenons a nos moutonSy roast, boiled, and 
stewed, as they were now spread on the board. 
There was also a roasted pig — an especial deli- 
cacy, as swine rarely appear in the catalogue 
of a Dutch farmer's stock, — and game of spring- 
bok and hares. The vegetables were stewed harr 
ricots, boiled pumpkins, roasted ears of young 
Indian corn, and the large succulent cabbage. 
There were dishes of dried fruits; and bread. 
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in small griddle cakes of the whitest and most 
excellent wheaten flour, was sparingly distributed. 
Brandy, home-distilled from the refuse of the 
grapes, and a light but palatable wine, the pro- 
duce of the vineyard, were supplied for the men, 
and bowls of milk for the women and children. 
Two massiye silver saltcellars and some table- 
spoons, antique as the other heirlooms of wUch 
we have spoken, were the only articles of plate. 
A grand-daughter of the venerable host said a 
long grace; and the guests applied themselves 
to the good things which loaded the board, and 
ate, — and drank too, — as Dutch Africanders are 
wont to do. 

^^ The drought does not seem to have stinted 
the keep of your mutton, De Ruiter," said a 
portly farmer, as he rioted in a luxury of fat 
from the tail of a Cape sheep, so luscious to 
the palate of one of his class. ^^ It will be an 
evil day when the new-fangled breeds supersede 
the old race of animals, by which we and our 
fathers have lived and thrived, as we have 
done."' 

"You need not fear the extinction of your 
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favourite delicacj, Derk Potgieter, — and a good 
thing it is,** — said Van Arneveld ; " but at the 
same time I^ for my part, am by no means in- 
sensible to the advantages which the introduc- 
tion of fine-woolled sheep must confer on the 
colony." Van Arneveld, though aware of the 
prejudices of his fellows, was much too acute not 
to be alive to the immense importance of this 
new element introduced into the staple trade 
of the colony. Besides, he well knew the value of 
argent comptant^ and that the command of it was 
necessary to the furtherance of his projects. 
He continued : *^ I have made a beginning in 
crossing the old breed with some first-rate Saxon 
rams. I only wish I could, with the means in my 
power, do more in that way.'* 

** Ah! there it is," rejoined Potgeiter, *' what with 
the washing, and the shearing, and the tending, 
and the nursing, and the new diseases, and the 
wool packing, and loading, and carrying it that 
endless journey to * the Bay ;' and our Hottentot 
fellows knowing nothing about all this ; there is 
no end of the trouble. I am too old to go to 
school again, — I am for letting things alone ; they 
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might be well enough as they were I '* and he 
complacently stroked his portly paunch. 

Yan Arneveld did not pursue the argument ; 
but most of the younger Boers both deferred 
to his judgment^ and were themselves impressed 
with the truth of his representations. 

^^ Talking of sheep-farming," observed Hendrik 
Frinslo^ ^^ I am thinking we must turn to that 
kind of grazing only if these times continue. The 
thieves cannot drive off sheep as they do cattle 
and horses; and except their slaughtering one> 
now and then^ to make a roast in the bush, there 
are no serious losses of that kind. Well, — ^if 
beef and milk become scarce, we may stick to our 
mutton; but I know not what would be done 
without horses. I take it we should make sorry 
work of trudging on foot. An Africander is 
seldom long out of the saddle." 

These remarks led the conversation back to 
what was passing on the stoep, when it received, 
as the more moderate of the party considered, a 
seasonable interruption. But, when the heart is 
full, the thoughts will find utterance ; and there 
was at this time a strong impression among all 
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the settlers in the frontier districts, English as 
well as Dutch, that their interests were com- 
promised to a degree which could not be much 
longer endured; and that their ruin must be the 
result of the incessant inroads of the border 
Kaffirs, to which they were exposed. 

But before we proceed to the animated dis- 
cussion, which this painful impression elicited, it 
may assist the reader's apprehension of the dis- 
satisfaction, — not to call it disaffection, — ^which 
now prevailed amongst a large body of the 
Dutch Africander farmers in the frontier dis- 
tricts if, briefly referring to some former events 
in the history of the colony, we trace to its 
origin that deeply-rooted feeling which had been 
lurking in their minds for a considerable period, 
and which present circumstances were again bring- 
ing into open display. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



When the Dutch East India Company3 about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, established 
a colony on the southern point of the continent of 
Africa, territorial extension appears to have formed 
no part of their enterprise. The main object was 
to furnish supplies for the refreshment of their 
ships in the long voyages between the ports of 
Holland and their possessions in the Indian seas. 
But a factory, with a small portion of territory, 
easily acquired by cession or purchase, was, like 
those of a kindred association in our own country, 
the germ of an expanded dominion which the 
original foimders little contemplated. 

It would seem to be an established rule in the 
wise but mysterious arrangements of Providence, 
that on whatever shore the white man once plants 
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his foot^ the indigenous races recede from the con- 
tinually widening circle which he clears around 
him^ are consigned to a process of gradual de- 
terioration and ultimate extinction^ or sink into 
abject submission to his superior power. In the 
course of a little more than a century, the Dutch 
colonists had acquired possession of nearly the 
whole of the territory comprised within the colo- 
nial boundary, as it stood before the late Kaffir 
w^ars. The various tribes which inhabited this 
great area were successively reduced to sub-j 
jection, and so broken up, that even their dis- 
tinctive names are lost. Under the one general 
appellation of Hottentots, their scattered remains 
became "hewers of wood, and drawers of water" — 
the very helots of the Dutch African colonists. 

The face of the country is such — destitute of 
great rivers, scantily furnished even with perennial 
streams, and intersected by immense tracts of arid 
desert — that the colonists, whose avocations and 
whose wealth mainly centered in the large herds 
of cattle which in favourable situations they were 
able to rear, became soon dispersed over these 
wide regions, compelled to choose their settle-* 
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ments, often at long intervals^ where the supply 
of water was sufficient. 

This dispersion^ and the great distance from th^ 
seat of goyernment^ in itself feeble^ and placed at 
the extreme angle of the province, naturally tended 
to relax the restraint of the laws. And this^ Com* 
bined with the nature of their pursuits, made the 
£ders (as the Dutch- African farmers are called) 
the sort of persons described by Barrow and other 
early travellers. They are characterised as fast 
relapsing into a state of semi-barbarism — flawless, 
uneducated, abandoned to sensual indulgences, 
and, above all, as exercising a cruel and even 
sanguinary rule over their coloured dependants. 
It may be hoped that these statements are exagge- 
rated, or, at least, that the worst of them were 
exceptional cases ; but, after every allowance of 
this kind, there is but too good reason to conclude 
that things were much amiss; for what is the 
inevitable result of absolute power, vested in in-^ 
dividuals uncontrolled by law or by public opinion? 
And yet it is curious to observe, that these men 
were free citizens of the earliest republic founded 
in modern times. But we have not now to learn 
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that slavery, in its worst form, may coexist with 
free institutions, and be maintuned in communi- 
ties advanced in civilization, a^d justly claiming to 
be iamongst the most enlightened sections of the 
. human race. So it was in the republics of Greece 
of old, and so it now is in some of the free states 
of the western hemisphere. 

The aboriginal tribes of whom we have just 
spoken, appear to have been, both physically and 
morally, too feeble a race to offer any serious 
obstacle to the progress of the colonists, and the 
Hottentots sunk, without any war of extermi- 
nation, into the state of vassalage which has been 
described. But as the circle of colonization ex- 
tended, and the Boers still pushed forward in 
search of fresh pasturage for their increasing 
herds, they came into contact with tribes of a 
very different character. 

On the north-east they encroached on the lands 
of the Bosjemen, or Bushmen, a race in some 
respects inferior even to the Hottentots ; for they 
were troglodytes, subsisting on roots and other 
spontaneous productions of the soil, and pigmies 
in stature. Yet, for a long series of years, they 
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harassed the colonists with the most inveterate 
hostility, and the contest terminated only with 
the almost total extirpation of the race. Fanners 
now living, humane and respectable persons, 
scruple not to tell of the frightful scenes which 
accompanied this war of extermination. Some 
such details are given by one of the speakers 
in the conference which forms the sequel of the 
present chapter^ and we are spared the necessity 
of dwelling on the painful subject. 

Advancing further to the eastward^ the colonists 
were brought into collision with a race still more 
formidable, in point of courage, organization, and 
numbers, than any they^ had yet encountered. 
These tribes, known generally by the name of 
Kaffirs, have been referred to in preceding chap- 
ters, and as the course of our story will bring 
them frequently and prominently into view, we 
shall abstain from further notice of them at 
present. 

Against all these enemies, whom in their 
onward march of occupation the Dutch colonists 
had to encounter, perhaps no race of men simi- 
larly circumstanced were better formed to contend. 
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Nurtured amidst the fUUest abundance of com 
and wine and animal food, in person they ire* 
quently attained the greatest possible size to 
which the species seems capable of arriving. 
Unbroken by toil or care, — ^for the subjugated 
races and slaves imported from the Mozambique 
coast performed all the labour on their farms^—* 
their chief employments, the yidtation of their 
herds on their extensive possessions, and the 
pursuits of the chase, served to maintun in its 
full vigour the strength which gluttony and 
intemperance might have otherwise impaired. 
Continually on horseback, they became inured 
to the fatigues attending their frequent and rapid 
expeditions, for following a retreating, or surpris- 
ing an unexpecting, horde of their enemies. On 
those occasions, abstemious as hermits, some dried 
deer's-flesh, and water from any pool however 
loathsome, sufficed for their wants. The pursuit 
of game, and the destruction of the ferocious 
beasts of prey which infested their flocks, made 
them expert in the use of fire-arms, and the range 
of fire from their heavy elephant guns was long 
and unerrinsr. 
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The affinity which neighbouring families con- 
tracted by frequent intermarriages, and the 
cooperation which was indispensable for mutual 
protection and combined operations by way of 
reprisals, drew close the bonds of union, and 
common cause was made of an injury or a griev- 
ance. The colonial laws required the farmers to 
assemble in arms at the summons of the veld- 
cornets and commandants, to repel aggressions 
afid retaliate on the plunderers, and to this militia 
the defence of the frontier was entrusted, for want 
of regular troops, so that the Boers were accus 
tomed to act together in martial array. 

Unscrupulous in the means by which they 
sought to rid themselves of their inveterate 
enemies, no very nice feelings of humanity and (as 
we have observed) slight public control interfered 
with their course of action. Having traced the 
darker lines in this portraiture of the frontier 
Boers, it is but just that we should allow them 
the credit of an unbounded hospitality and indo- 
mitable courage and energy. To this may be 
added the earnest profession of a creed, narrow 
and rigid indeed, but essentially at variance with 
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the spirit that prevailed in many parts of their 
practice. 

Such was the character and such the position 
of the Dutch Africanders, when early in the first 
revolutionary war, the States of Holland having 
been overrun by the French armies, the Cape 
Colony was placed under the protection of 
England by the Prince of Orange, and taken 
possession of by English troops under Sir John 
Craig. 

It was not to be expected that the Dutch 
population, ardently attached to their Fader-landy 
and resenting a transfer of their allegiance in 
which they were not consulted, would pass under 
the dominion of their new nmsters without strong 
feelings of repugnance. This dissatisfaction was 
largely shared by the frontier Boers, who, in the 
succeeding year, treated with the utmost indig- 
nity, and drove away the new landroost and 
clergyman sent by Sir John Craig to Graaf- 
Kein^t, — a town founded shortly before for the 
purpose of introducing some kind of order in the 
civil administration of the vast district of which 
it was constituted the seat of the provincial 
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government. A detachment of light infantry and 
a squadron of dragoons were directed to march 
on the frontier, and for some time were quartered 
at the Drostdy. The turbulent Boers instigated 
the Kaffir chiefs to attack the British troops ; but 
though their plans were defeated by the firm 
attitude assumed by the Governor, and they made 
a show of submission, the Eastern province con«< 
tinned for some years in a state of anarchy. 

When the Earl of Macartney assumed the 
government in 1797, it was one of his first mea- 
sures to reinstate the Landroost at Graaf-Beinet. 
It was on that occasion that his secretary, Mr. 
Barrow, having accompanied the expedition, and 
afterwards proceeded on a mission to Gaika, the 
most powerful chief of the border tribes, gathered 
the information which, published in the narrative 
of his travels, produced so unfavourable an im- 
pression of the frontier Boers ; but it is generally 
regarded in the Colony as a very highly-coloured 
and strongly-prejudiced report. 

The truth is that the old Dutch colonists were 
composed of two widely differing classes. One had 
its origin in the mercenary troops enlisted for the 
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colonial service, who after their term of enlistment 
was expired obtained grants of land and became 
settlers in the colony. That these discharged 
soldiers — originally the very refuse of society in 
Holland and the Rhenish districts of Germany — 
released from military discipline^ and scattered, 
almost out of the pale of the law, through the 
vast interior of this province, should have ex- 
ercised a cruel and tyrannical sway over the 
feeble and defenceless natives, — and, acquiring 
wealth, should have abandoned themselves to the 
grossest indulgences — is nothing more than might 
be expected. And their descendants were not 
likely to be better taught or better disposed. 

The other class consisted of Dutch burghers ; 
men originally of some property, or at least of 
a respectable rank in society, who brought with 
them the habits and recollections of their Father- 
land; thrifty and industrious, with well-ordered 
households, and serious, after the Calvinistic form 
of their forefathers. They erected churches in 
all the districts they settled, with good manses for 
their pastors, who were pious and educated men, 
liberally endowed by the Dutch government, with 
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whom the better class of settlers maintwied 
frequent intercourse. These men, although they 
employed the Hottentots, and imported slaves, in 
their domestic and predial occupations, for the 
most part treated them kindly and well. 

To this class may be added the French Hugue- 
nots who, expatriated in consequence of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, emigrated to the 
Cape, and were settled in a valley called from 
them Fransche-Hoek, about fifty miles from 
Capetown. These sufferers for the Protestant 
faith brought an important accession to the indus- 
trial resources of the colony ; for they introduced 
the culture of the vine, and the manufacture of 
wine. In a few generations they became so 
amalgamated with their Dutch neighbours as to 
have entirely lost their national language and 
customs. 

Resuming our summary ; — it may be remem- 
bered that at the peace of Amiens, the Cape 
colony was restored to the Dutch, and its govern- 
ment was assumed by the Batavian Republic. 
On the war again breaking out, an English fleet 
appeared a second time on the coast, and the 
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colony^ after a slight resistance, passed once more 
into the possession of the Englbh, and was held 
in right of conquest, till finally ceded to them by 
the treaty of Vienna. 

The firm and temperate administration of the 
English governors happily succeeded in restoring 
order to the discordant materials of whidi tlie 
Cape population and the circumjacent tribes was 
composed. Successive ordinances were enacted 
for the protection of the native inhabitants. The 
articles of capitulation had secured to the colo- 
niBts their own cherished rights and laws; and 
the material prosperity of the country increased. 
So that, although these ordinances gave umbrage 
to a numerous party of the Dutch Africanders, who 
were little disposed to brook any interference in 
the control of their coloured dependants, they 
maintained a sullen reserve, and for some years 
no direct act of insubordination occurred. 

The spirit of disaffection which had been for 
a time dormant, broke out again in 1815, when 
a Dutch farmer on the frontier, violently resisting 
the intervention of the authorities on behalf of 
one of his Hottentot servants, set the civil powers 
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at defiance. A party of troops were sent for his 
arrest^ but the audacious burgher swore that he 
would never surrender^ and betaking himself to 
a cavern, defended it with the dogged courage 
characteristic of his race, till he fell pierced by 
a ball fired by one of the soldiers, under cover of 
the masses of rock which lay around. 

m 

The affair excited a great sensation; and a 
numerous assembly of the Dutch African colo- 
nists was held at the funeral of the deceased 
burgher. Inflammatory speeches were delivered, 
and a solemn oath was taken over the corpse of 
Bezuidenhoot to revenge his death. They swore 
they would hang the Landroost and the Feld- 
cornet, and drive the English troops and the 
English laws over Bruintjies Hoogt^. Nor did 
these feelings of animosity and these insane boast- 
ings evaporate with the fumes of the brandy, 
with which, in appropriate libations, they had 
celebrated the obsequies of their hero. Soon 
afterwards a meeting of the disaffected boers took 
place on the Tarka, at which their grievances 
under the laws enacted for the protection of the 
natives, and the practicability of throwing off the 
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British yoke were fully discussed. A conspiracy 
was then formed to bring about a general insur- 
rection, and to call in the aid of the Kaffirs 
to assist in expelling the English from the frontier 
districts* 

Though disconcerted by the failure of this part 
of their design, through the arrest of their leader, 
and the defection of others, the principal conspi- 
rators did not abandon their enterprise. Muster- 
ing about sixty burghers, they took possession of 
a pass, which they were prepared resolutely to 
defend against a detachment of British troops' 
hastily collected from the frontier garrisons, 
accompanied by a body of their owii countrymen, 
the burgher-militia. As this force advanced up 
the hill on the brow of which the insurgents were 
posted, the latter were seen shaking hands as 
a pledge that they would fight to the last. But 
while they were levelling their long guns to take 
deadly aim at the leaders of the advancing troops, 
and voices were heard calling out in Dutch to the 
loyalist burghers to separate themselves from the 
military, and save bloodshed between brethren, 
the officer in command, who was personally known 
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and respected by maay of their number, went 
forward alone to remonstrate with them on the 
folly of their resistance. 

After a brief parley, they all agreed to sur- 
■render, except five of the more desperate delin- 
quents, including Hans Bedeizinhout, brother of 
the deceased Francis, and his brother-in-law, 
Faber, who mounted their horses and fled. They 
were pursued by a party of mounted Hottentots, 
and overtaken on the northern side of the Win- 
terberg, upon one of the sources of the Tarka 
river ; when, after an obstinate resistance, Hans, 
who defended himself with a desperate courage, 
resembling that of his brother Francis, was shot ; 
and his companions were compelled to sur- 
render. 

The prisoners were tried by a special com- 
mi^ion. Thirty-nine were capitally convicted, of 
these five were condemned to death, and executed 
on the spot where they first appeared in open 
•rebellion. The rest were condemned to witness 
the execution of their comrades ; after which, some 
of them were set at liberty, and the others were 
punished by fine, forfeiture, imprisonment, or 
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banishment, according to their degree of criini* 
nalitj. 

The lesson thas received hj the Datch African- 
ders in these districts was not likely to be soon 
forgotten, and at the time of our narrative, they 
had been for some years, to outward aj^earance, 
submissive subjects to the Government. But the 
feeling m which the insurrection originated, was 
only smothered, and ready to break out again, 
when circiunstances and opportunity called it forth. 

Becently there had been just grounds of com- 
plaint against the Colonial Government. The 
inroads of the Kaffirs on the North-eastern border 
had greatly increased. No force sufficient to 
repel their aggressions was stationed on the 
frontier. The old system of calling out the 
Burghers for that purpose had been discouraged 
and fallen into disuse. Their repeated remonstran- 
ces, and statements of grievances, had been disre- 
garded. There was an influence acting on the 
Home Office, through the misr^resentations 
of a small party in the colony, which, however 
laudable were the feelings in which it originated, 
was most pernicious. For the continuance of 
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dq»redatioiis which paralysed the industiy of the 
eolonistSy — two Kaffir wars, which have cost this 
eonntiy several Biilfions of laoaey, besides die 
loss of life and property, for the most part by 
English settlers, quite unconnected with the con- 
duct of the Africanders, — and the confirmed disaf- 
fection and ultimate expatriation of huge bodies 
of the Boers, may all be traced to the unfortunate 
policy thus pursued. In addition, the colonists 
were now threatened with the immediate eman<n- 
pation of their slaves. This measure they deemed, 
and not without some reason, to be calculated to 
complete their ruin ; foreseeing diat the want of 
the command of means for iJie cultivation of their 
lands, would be added to the severe losses they 
were already suffering from the i^liation of their 
cattle. 

The preceding summary will prepare tibe reader 
for the tone assumed by the Africanders, whom 
we left assembled at De Ruiter's place on the 
Tarka. Many of them were relatives, or intimate 
friends of the Boers, who took part in the insur- 
rection of 1815 ; and the feelings with which they 
regarded the present juncture of affairs will now 
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be readily comprehended. It must be recollected, 
that the discussion of their grievances had been 
interrupted by a summons to table. Its attrsuj- 
tions, and the conversation which ensued, for a 
time diverted their thoughts ; but with the feel- 
ings that were then brooding in their minds, there 
was earnest attention, when Englebrecht some- 
what abruptly addressed Van Ameveld. 

** You were about to tell us, before we came to 
dinner, what are your views of the present state of 
affairs." 

"Nay," replied Van Ameveld, "there are 
older and wiser men present; I would rather 
hear what they have to propose." 

You are too modest," exclaimed Engelbrecht; 

I see no difficulty in the business. We are 
strong enough to take it into our own hands. If 
the Burghers of the frontier districts were assem- 
bled under their Veld-Cornets and Commandants, 
we should be a force which, in less than a month, 
would sweep all Kaffir land, from the Keiskamma 
to the Kei, and bring into the colony the cattle of 
which we have been plundered, and good store 
besides ; for the rogues have plenty of their own. 
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That is the way we used to deal with them," 
said he, exultlngly, "many has been the commando, 
in which I, and most of you, I believe, have 
been engaged." 

" But you know," said the worthy De Kuiter, 
" that Sir Lowry Cole's ordinance for regulating 
the commandos has been disallowed by the Home 
Government, which has set its face against a 
system, which, they say, is one of barbarity and 
retaliation, which ought not to be permitted." 

^* That comes," said Hendrik Prinslo, " of the 
canting missionaries and their supporters, who get 
the ear of Secretaries in London, — people who 
are all humanity for * poor blacks,' as they call the 
savages, but have no feeling for the poor colonists 
who are plundered and ^murdered by their black 
friends 1 " 

" There is something in that," said the vene- 
rable host ; " but God knows I we have too much 
blood on our hands already : may He be merciful 
to us ! The times for such doings are gone by. 
Indeed I do not think we should, many of us, 
christen menchsenj wish to have scenes renewed, 
which at my time of life I shudder to think of. 
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In my youth I was for some time settled in the 
district of GraaffoRein^t, where we were horribly 
plagued by the Bushmen. We hunted them down 
like the very wild beasts of the desert ; ,and such 
they seemed to be. Burrowing in caves and holes 
of the earthy and living on wild roots, they neither 
sowed, nor fed cattle; but they infested and 
ravaged all who did. Though pigmies in stature, 
they shot their poisoned arrows with so true an aim 
that they were dangerous enemies. I have killed 
scores of them, I confess ; and when we discovered 
their haunts, we burnt them out like nests of 
wasps, carrying off the best of the women and 
children to work upon the farms, and destroying 
the rest. But that race is almost extinct. The 
Kaffirs, with whom we have now to do, are 
another sort of people. They live under power- 
ful chiefs, who are supposed to be in amity with 
our government, and with whom there are treaties 
which bind them to restrain, or to compensate for, 
these plundering inroads." 

" Why the chiefs are at the bottom of it all,* 
interrupted Engelbrecht ; "and they get the 
lion's share I " 
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'^ I am afraid that is the case>" replied De 
Buiter; '^ but what I was goiz^ to say^ is this. 
Seemg that the goyemment is averse to violent 
aad sanguinary measures^ and I cannot blame 
them^ except as a last resort^ and in self-defence, 
when other means have fculed, — I think that we 
should join in a strong remonstrance, endeavouring 
to make them understand the real extent of our 
losses, of which I do not think they are at all 
aware, and calling upon them to take decided 
measures for our relief." 

" The government, indeed I ^ burst forth Bezuit* 
denhoot, the other friend of Van Ameveld, who 
had received a private intimation of his intention 
to be at De Kuiter*s that day ; ^^ the government, 
indeed ! Who trusts to it leans on a broken reed. 
The less we have to do with it the better. We 
were made over, like bullocks and sheep, to our 
British masters, without being consulted on the 
matter; at least we might have expected pro- 
tection. Have they not quarterly returns of the 
cattle plundered from us ? And what protection 
have we, but a weak regiment of mounted rifles, 
and a few red-coats who are of no earthly use 
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against such an enemy as the Kaffir in the bush ? 
And now they would put us down who best know 
how to deal with him I I tell you^" said he, 
with increasing fervour, as he drained his glass 
of the brandy-wein, ** our strength is in ourselves, 
and if we are united and firm, we are powerful 
enough to defy the Kaffirs, and the red-coats to 

boot.'* 

" Take care," said one of De Ruiter's sons ; 
" I thought your family had enough of treason ; 
excuse me, for you know I mean no ofience — 
in the— 151"— 

Bezuidenhoot*s countenance flushed, but he re- 
plied calmly — " I will not argue that ; we have 
been submissive enough for almost twenty years 
since; but how are* we repaid? But 1 do mean 
to say that, left to ourselves, we should be able to 
protect our own, and that, without us, the English 
government would not be able to hold theirs ; but 
the Kaffir tribes might ravage the country, with- 
out any check, to the very bastions of the castle 
at the Cape. And, I will own that I, for one, 
should not care if they drove the red-coats into 
the sea. Times were better under the old govern- 
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ment of our Vaderland, when we throve and be- 
came what we were. If they had eQCouraged 
these crotchets and tied up our arms, inetead of 
aUowing us to push our way into the wilderness, 
I wonder where these good farms which we hare 
carved out of it, with all their appurtenances of 
com and wine and cattle, would be found ? Let 
the government alone; a time will come, and 
before long too, if the insolence of these savages 
be not checked, when our rulers will learn the ' 
value of the roers which they now compel us to 
hang idly on the walls of our voor-huuen." 

" Nay, my sons," said the venerable host, with 
the most benevolent expression of bis counten- 
ance; " let us not be unjust to the government 
under which we now live. It is natural that we 
should have felt attachment to the institutions of 
our Father-land, endeared to us by the ties of 
race, language, and habits. But we have thriven 
under our new lords. They also have free inati- 
tutiona, and are of the same reformed faith, dif- 
fering only in some unessential exteriors. They 
have succeeded to that wide range of colonial and 
commercial enterprise for which our fathers were 
e3 
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distinguished^ and which made the barren sands 
and marshes of Holland what they are; and we are 
deriving essential benefits from that spirit in which 
they so much resemble us. Are not our lands 
worth double what they were? Do not our 
wethers fetch a much improved price in the mar- 
kets of Capetown? Do not the English settlers 
in Albany furnish us with all we want,-^the 
cutlery of Birmingham, and the cottons of Man- 
chester for our wives, in quality, cheapness, and 
abundance far exceeding any thing we had before? 
Where can be better men than our Scotch neigh- 
bours, the Pringles and the Bennies, on the 
other side of the mountains ? We received them 
kindly and ministered to their wants, when they 
were cast on our shores, where everything was 
new, desolate, and otherwise inhospitable to them. 
Reciprocal benefits have been conferred. They 
also have prospered ; for what has the Zureveld, 
as we called Albany, now become ? God forbid 
that there should be any rivalry between the two 
races I our interests are the same : many of them 
now possess farms, exposed like our own, to these 
ravages ; and are ready to unite with us in all 
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lawful measures for their redress. Should such a 
time of trial come, as Bezuidenhoot predicts, we 
shall have need of all the force that can be mus- 
tered, and, depend upon it, the British settlers will 
not be wanting in the hour of danger. Let us 
then try peaceable means. We are to haye a new 
governor ; they say he is a man of spirit, and a 
good soldier. It is probable that he will come to 
the frontier and see for himself; then and there 
will be opportunity for addressing him in the 
way I propose.*' 

As the old man concluded, he looked anxiously 
at Van Arneveld, as beseeching his concurrence ; 
aware of the influence which his opinions would 
have among the younger members of the audi- 
tory. Van Ameveld understood the appeal, and 
no longer hesitated to speak his mind on the im-^ 
portant matters which had been the subject of 
discussion. 

" I agree with you, my worthy friend," he 
observed, " in much that you have said, though 
I regret that I cannot venture to come to the 
same conclusion. I am sensible of the benefits 
we have derived from English intercourse, and 
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desire to live on the most friendly terms with the 
new colonists. There is room enough here for 
all. You may recollect that, just now, I spoke of 
the advantages of the new staple of trade, — wool, 
which they have introduced among us ; and so far 
from having any ill-feeling towards them as a 
race, or as individuals, I am now in treaty with 
a young Englishman to assist me on my place in 
improvements which are much needed. 

" I also agree with our worthy host that the 
time is not come for our taking matters into our 
own hands, so that patience must still be our 
word, grievously as it has been, and yet must 
be, tried. I am now on my way to the Kaap, 
where I shall probably be able to obtain some 
precise information as to the plans of our rulers 
respecting the frontier question, if any they have. 
You know I have high connexions there among 
the old Dutch functionaries. I shall also be able 
to urge our wrongs in the proper quarters." 

After a pause, he continued : — " I have no 
wish to quarrel with the government, foreign as 
it is to us, and repugnant as its character is to 
my own principles, which, I confess, are all 
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ill favour of a republic, the only form of govern- 
ment which I think suitable to freemen. I have 
no idea of having to submit to almost uncon- 
trolled power vested in one individual, be it a 
governor, or a colonial secretary. We have 
known it to be exercised partially, despotically, 
vindictively. And so it must often be, according 
to the temper, character, or caprice of the indi- 
vidual ; or worse, according to the nature of the 
influence obtained by those who are in his con- 
fidence. Nor does it coincide with my notions 
to be subject to ordinances and laws, in the 
making of which neither I nor the rest of the 
people have any part or voice. But, as I said, 
I am willing to submit; if the government will 
only afford us protection, I will be content. 
I shall be guided by circumstances. My own 
opinion is, — and I have pretty good information 
from over the border, — that if they do not act 
decidedly, and that soon, there will be such an 
outbreak as will compel them to adopt, in haste 
and despair, those very measures which, timely 
resorted to, would have prevented consequences 
it is fearful to contemplate. 
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** Howeyer tliis may be, I hare made up my 
mind as to the ooeise I dudl pursae in certain 
events. If the goTemment does its dnty, well; 
I will make the best of things as they are. If 
it does not, the altematiTesy as far as I am con- 
cerned, wiU not and cannot be such as my friend 
Bezaidenhoot has hinted at. I have no donbt 
that, united, we might easily overpower the small 
military force stationed in these districts, dis« 
persed as they are in weak detachments in the 
different posts of the long line of frontier. Before 
the tidings could reach Capetown, they would 
all be in our possession; nor is there any dis* 
posable force in reserve there. Perhaps an 
alliance might be formed with the Kaffir chiefs, 
-Bwellmg,.a8 they are, with indignation at 
having been expelled from the Zureberg, — on 
the terms of restoring part of their coveted terri- 
tories. I have reason to think there might; 
I have calculated all this. But can any one 
seriously suppose that a handful of Dutch bbers, 
with all the Amakosa tribes as their allies, brave 
warriors as they are, — supposing such an alliance 
practicable, — could wrest this noble province from 
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the sway of the British sceptre ? Oh no ! rein- 
forcements would pour in from the Mauritius, 
from India^ from home. The whole resources 
of that mighty empire would be employed, and, 
in as short a time as the requisition could be 
obeyed, a force would be assembled which would 
put down the insurrection, and the scenes of '15, 
which my young friend De Buiter just now ad- 
verted to, would be renewed on a larger scale. 

No I resistance is impossible ; but this is my firm 
and unalterable resolve:" — ^and here Van Ame- 
veld lowered his voice, which had become some- 
what elevated, to a calm and measured tone, 
which gave his words the fullest effect, and pro- 
duced the deepest impression on his hearers: — 
^^ it is my unalterable resolve, that if the govern- 
ment does not afford us the protection which 
we have a right to expect, I will throw off my 
allegiance, such as it is, considering that they 
have no just claim to its continuance. I will 
sell my place to the first English settler who may 
choose to speculate upon it, and I will drive my 
wagons, and my flocks, and my herds, far beyond 
the Great Kiver; there I will unfurl the old 
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Orange flag ; — ^I know many who will accompany 
me in my emigration, and I am sure that numbers 
will flock to our standard. Let the English fol- 
low us there, if they think it worth their while, 
and they can. But who can enslave those who 
have boundless tracts of unoccupied land to re- 
treat on, and the means of transporting their 
families and substance beyond the reach of disci- 
plined armies? There we may defy eyen the 
power of the British empire. We , wiU form 
alliances with the native tribes, and establish 
new relations with our old Fatherland, from 
whence we may obtain assbtance and supplies; 
and under her wing we will found a state, with 
institutions truly free, and achieve independence 
for ourselves and our posterity 1" 

As Van Arneveld ceased, there was a murmur 
of applause in the little assembly; for he had 
touched a chord which vibrated in many hearts. 
Preposterous as his projects may appear, they 
were in the end not only attempted, but, having 
been long entertained by the Dutch frontier boers 
upon the grounds, and with the feelings here 
detailed, though deferred for a time by still more 
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Btirring events which will be related in the sequel 
of our story, — were ultimately, for the most part, 
carried into execution. 

When Van Ameveld had, concluded, the vene- 
rable De Kuiter said earnestly, with a deep 
sigh,— 

*' I wiU yet hope that things may take a better 
turn, and that this will not be necessary. But 
I must retire for my afternoon's rest; — ^you will 
sleep here?/' 

" No," replied Van Arneveld; "it is a long 
road I have to travel, and there is much to be 
done by the way. I wish to get to Cradock to- 
night; at least, I can reach a friend's place on 
this side of the Fish-Kiver, as it is yet a good 
three hours before sun-down." 

And so he took his leave of the worthy De 
Euiter, and his good dame, and the rest. She 
would have pressed his stay, assuring him that 
there was ample accommodation. This fab might 
have been inclined to doubt, from the knowledge 
that nearly twenty strangers were to share it, but 
from his acquaintance with the resources of such 
an establishment, the doubt had no part in the 
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refusal^ which he repeated with many ezpressioiis 
of thanks. 

While Adrian was saddling up> our traveller 
drew Bezuidenhoot apart, and a hasty conversa- 
tion ensued, the particulars of which have not 
transpired. But it appeared that they were well 
satisfied with the result of the meeting, and sepa- 
rated with a full understanding of each other's 
views and intentions. 

In another minute Van Arneveld was in the 
saddle, and galloped away from the house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We left the English emigrant chewing the cod 
of sweet and bitter thoughts at what he after- 
wards called *^ The Dutch Nunnery,'* in which he 
felt himself fortunate to have secured an asylum 
at Capetown. To his other ayocations, already 
detailed, were added frequent inqtdries at the 
counting-house of his friend, Mr. Forbes, for 
tidings respecting the success of the negotiation 
he had undertaken on his behalf. It was on one 
of these occasions, about a month after he had 
taken up his present quarters, and when he was 
beginning to feel uneasy at the delay, that calling 
as usual, for news in the Heerengracht, he found 
Mr. Forbes deeply immersed in books and 
accounts. 

" Ah, Tunstall," said the merchant, ** you are 
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the very man I wanted to see ; but I am very 
busy now — come to me this evening at the 
Riisthof. I have something of importance to 
tell you, and we can then talk it over un- 
disturbed." 

Tunstall readily assented, and feeling that 
probably the settlement of his destination was 
approaching, many were the speculations of the 
intervening hours as to where his lot in the land 
of promise spread before him would be cast, and 
with what sort of persons he would.be associated. 
Severed from all other ties, and about to be domi- 
ciled amongst strangers, how much, at least of his 
immediate comfort, depended upon that! 

He found the merchant pacing the terrace, 
and solacing himself, after the cares of business, 
with the soothing influence of a fragrant cheroot. 
Wine and fruit were placed on a table at one end 
of the stoep. 

"Well, Tunstall," said he, "what have you 
been doing ? I fear time has hung heavy with 
you." 

His young friend assured him that was not the 
case. " Among other things," said he, " I have 
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been picking up what I can of the vernacular 
Dutch. I do not find it a very easy task, but it 
may be useful." 

"Undoubtedly it will," replied the merchant, 
" and more especially in consequence of what I 
have to propose to you." 

Tunstall told him the story of his Dutch 
hostesses, at which Forbes laughed. '*At any 
rate," said he, ** you have shown your devotion to 
the sex in your choice of quarters — I must look n 
little sharply after you. But come, sit down ; a 
glass of wine — ^you will find the claret sound. 
Help yourself to some fruit. 

**And now," he resumed, "I will tell you 
what I see you are impatient to learn. I wished 
to place you in the family of one of the English 
settlers, who are great flock-masters in the eastern 
province, but I have not been able to succeed. 
Most of them look after their own concerns, and 
have' sons and other connexions to assist them. 
It happened that I also mentioned you to a friend 
of mine, a merchant here, who is much connected 
with the Dutch families, and shortly afterwards 
he told me that a relative of his had been com** 
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missioned to look out for an overseer, and you 
being much the sort of person be thougbt w^ould 
suit bim, he had written to his friend to ask him 
if he was disposed to enter into arrangements 
with you. 

But he did this/' added the worthy merchant, 
without authority from me ; for I was anxious 
you should get anK)ng the English, as better 
suited to your previous habits, and probably to 
your inclinations." 

" Nay," answered Tunstall, " though my ways, 
and I fear my * wits' are 'homely' enough, I am 
not the ' home-bred youth ' to make any difficulty 
about that. I have travelled too much not to be 
able to reconcile myself to foreign habits and 
manners ; I shall make no objection on that score, 
if other things are satisfectory." 

" That is well," said Mr. Forbes ; ^' all I know 
is, that the connexions of this Africander are of 
the best class here. He belongs to one of the 
old Dutch families, and some of them are still 
high in office in the colony. They say he 
has a fine estate, but somewhat out of con- 
dition.'* 
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All this pleased our young friend much, and he 
warmly expressed his «atis&ction. 

**I am rejoiced," said Forbes, "that you like 
the prospect, and as you haye no objection on the 
grounds I mentioned, I wUl say that there are 
some advantages which probably you would not 
have amongat our own people. 

*^ One of these is, that whereas they are so 
exclusively devoted to sheep-farming that they 
make small or no account of tillage, and other 
things which it may be desirable for you to under- 
stand, — on a Boer's farm you will be able to see, 
if I may so speak, 'something of everything.' 
Besides their cattle-runs, which are on a large 
scale, they raise a great deal of corn, and there 
are vineyards and orchards; making wine and 
drying fruits, and things of that sort. In fact, 
on their old places they have everything within 
themselves; and whatever may be your own 
course in the end, it seems to me very desirable 
that you should become thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of what must be in a great measure 
new to you, and may be of service hereafter." 

Tunstall readily assented. The merchant passed 
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the wine to him. " You have not taken any 
fruit," he said ; " try some of those peaches ; they 
are only just coming in. You will not find the 
flavour equal to what you are used to. Our 
people take no pains in the cultivation. Only 
drop the stone, and in three years you have a 
fruit-bearing tree. Our figs, and some of our 
grapes, are excellent; but it is too early for 
them." 

" I have thought of trying some experiments 
when I get a place," said Tunstall. " I was always 
fond of gardening. Why should not the currant — 
I mean the currant of commerce — be introduced 
here? The climate is as good as that of the 
Mediterranean." 

" Success to you," cried Forbes, gaily, as he 
emptied his glass. " But, talking of good things, 
you will, any how, fare well at the Dutchman's, 
for their tables are plentifully, if not somewhat 
too abundantly supplied — that is, if you like their 
stews and ragouts, as, perhaps, you may, having 
been so much abroad. For my part, I prefer 
plainer cookery, though it must be admitted, some 
of their dishes are excellent." 
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Tnnstall intimated that he was not particular 
on that point, adding, ^* It will be long, I suppose, 
before I 'shall get such a glass of wine as this." 

" Oh," said the merchant, ** you know you are 
to teach them how to improve the manufacture. 
Something, truly, is wanting, for our wine is 
wretched stuff. 1 wonder what becomes of the 
10,000 pipes of the trash we export every year? 
Be sure you send me the first awm of your * Tun- 
stall's Particular,' and I may then drink Cape 
wine." 

'^ They say," cried Tunstall, " that it is changed 
into Sherry and Port, to the great profit of hotel- 
keepers, and annoyance of their guests." 

" A miracle 1 " exclaimed Forbes. *' If you like 
the Claret, help yourself; it is a good vintage, and 
I have it direct from a correspondent at Bordeaux." 

Tunstall did as he was bid, and passed the bottle 
to the merchant, who was in high spirits. " By- 
the-bye," said he, *^ there is one advantage ' con- 
tingent and in reversion' — I will not add 'in 
expectancy,' as the lawyers say — in this scheme of 
our8; you may very likely find some fair damsd 
who, in giving you her hand, will endow you with 

VOL. I. F 
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vineyard, and corn-land, and pasture, many a 
morghen, and cattle to stock it too. The Dutch 
girls are soft-hearted, and affect Englishmen. 

" Such things often happen. What think you 
of a jung-frau in prospect ? I think I heard that 
this Africander has a sister living with him. I 
believe he is not married. It will be a dangerous 
propinquity with such a likely young fellow as 
yourself." 

Tunstall could not help laughing at the mer- 
chant's sally, as he replied that the getting an estate 
in that way was the last thing he should think of. 
But his countenance changed ; betraying an emo- 
tion which he endeavoured to conceal. His friend, 
however, perceived it, and said kindly. 

*• Nay ; I would not pry into your secrets ; I 
drink to your best wishes ; be they what they 
may, I am sure they are such as do you no dis- 
credit." 

Tunstall bowed; and, with the view of chang- 
ing the subject, inquired whether there was any 
fresh news from the frontier, about the Elaffir 
depredations, *^ raids, as you would call them ?" 

** In truth," said Forbes, ** I believe those re- 
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ports receive very little attention here. The 
impression is weakened by the distance they have 
to travel, — some 600 miles. The government 
thinks, that the farmers magnify their losses, 
in order to obtain the liberty of redressing them- 
selves in the old way. That will never be per- 
mitted. The favourite plan now is, to deal with 
the chiefs through some of the missionaries, who 
are supposed to have great influence with them, 
and who appear to take an active part in these 
quarrels.** 

^' There is nothing new in that," said Tunstall 
laughing ; ^^ it is the old story of priests med- 
dling in politics. It has always been the same, 
whether under frock or cowl." 

^' I wish the plan may succeed," observed Mr. 
Forbes, ^^ and that these broils may be put an end 
to peaceably ; and that for * the spear and the 
sword,' you may only have to do with the * prun- 
ing hook and ploughshare.' If there should be 
any fighting, your employer will be sure to be in 
the thick of it ; for I am told he is a very de- 
termined character, and is a leading man in his 
district." 

p2 
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" But are we not building chateaux en Eb- 
'pagneV'* observed Tunstall. " The gentleman 
may change his mind^ or not think me compe- 
tent; — ^you have not mentioned his name." 

" Van Arneveld — Conraad Van Arneveld," re- 
plied the Scotch merchant. " There is an aristo- 
cratic name for you ! They are high people in 
their way, these Van Amevelds ; but I suppose 
you will not like them the worse for that. We 
have no titled folks here, except your friend the 
Baron — and a worthy man he is. But your 
doubts will soon be resolved, for the Africander 
has written to his friend, saying, that he is on 
his way to Capetown, and will be here in a few 
days, and is desirous of coming to an understand- 
ing with you ; so you will soon have an oppor- 
tunity df knowing his mind, and if you like each 
other, the thing is done. Only you must be 
cautious in your dealings; these Dutchmen are 
shrewd hands at a bargain." 

The conversation then turned to general sub- 
jects, and it was late before Tunstall left the 
abode of the worthy merchant. The moon had 
risen — it was just past the full — while they were 
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still Sitting on the stoep. The gardens, with 
their long walls, which spread over that solitary- 
part of the suburbs, reminded him of the villas of 
the deserted quarters of Rome, while they per- 
fumed the air with a balmy fragrance as he 
threaded, by the moonlight, the narrow alleys 
which wind among them. Presently, he was 
traversing the avenue of the public grounds which 
leads towards the town. The bright beams 
glanced on the bayonets of the sentries on duty 
at the entrance gates and before Government 
House, and shed a chequered light through the 
branches of the old oaks;— emblem, he reflected, 
of his own fortunes I But he reached his solitary 
apartment in a frame of mind more cheerful, and 
indulging hopes for the future more buoyant, than 
any he had for a long time entertained. 

Shortly afterwards, Tunstall availed himself of 
an opportunity of fulfilling his promise to write 
again to his friend Gresham. The letter detailed 
the substance of his recent conversation with 
Mr. Forbes, so far as related to his own prospects, 
and then proceeded as follows : — 

" I meant to tell you, in my last, what I thought 
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of this place and the neighbourhood, as far as 
I hare seen it, but, somehow, my thoughts and 
my pen ranged far a-field« I will now give you 
the result of my obserrations. First, then, it 
strikes me that this is really a fine place, in 
regard to its position and general aspect, standing 
on a slope fronting the sea, with the Table Moun- 
tain, rising abruptly to the height of 3,500 feet, 
in the background. I have compared it in my 
mind's eye with other cities I have visited, 
having similar advantages of site to the seaboard 
in noble bays^ and to landward in being backed 
by lofty ranges, and I must say, that, in pic- 
turesque effect, Capetown, to my apprehension, 
has few rivak. 

^^ Examined in detail, it has no fine buildings 
to aid the general impression. But the ^ Grand 
Parade,' with its large quadrangular area and 
ample shade of surrounding trees, — the Exchange 
standing out at one extremity, and one of the 
salient bastions of the Castle with its hexagonal 
outworks on the other, — ^is not without its inte- 
rest. This is particularly the case when the 
avenues are thronged, as they are on certain days. 
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with crowds attending the auctions of all sorts of 
commodities, from tooth-picks and eau de cologne^ 
to kajrosses and ostrich feathers, and from tables 
and chairSy to sugar^hogsheads and hides, all 
heaped together or spread upon tables under the 
trees. The Heeregracht al60> wbere your friend 
Forbes's counting-house is situate, with its canal 
bordered by long rows of trees, quite in the 
Dutch taste, is worthy of notice. 

'^ It is the fashion to decry thdr style of archi- 
tecture, though I cannot but think that the 
various shaped gables, with the quaint decora- 
tions in stucco and plaster which ornament the 
fronts of so many of the houses, produce an effect 
very much superior to the mean and monotonous 
appearance of the streets of our English towns, 
with the exception of a very few of the oldest 
of them. 

" I was much struck the other day, as I was 
going down to the jetty, which extends far into 
the bay, and is always a busy scene, incumbered 
with bales and casks, and trucks, and hurrying 
crowds of swarthy porters engaged in loading and 
unloading the cargoes of the heavy boats which 
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communicate with shipa at anchor in the bay ; — 
but this by-the-bye; — I was going to say, that, 
passing along a part of the strand, I was much 
struck with the resemblance of the Malay fisher- 
men, in their white trowsers, and the bright 
kerchief twisted round their heads, and their 
clamour and vivacity, to the Lazaroni at Naples 
engaged in the same occupation* The boats had 
just come in from the Lagullas banks, which offer 
an inexhaustible field for the fisheries, the pro- 
duce of which is here cured for exportation. The 
fishermen had just landed, and were hauling the 
boats through the surf with loud cries ; and the 
beach was covered with heaps of huge fish, which 
amphibious females were busy in sorting. 

*^ These Malays are a wonderful people; scat- 
tered throughout the Eastern seas, like the 
piratical rovers of the North, in more ancient, or 
the enterprising sons of commerce in later times. 
For this they have a natural genius; and most 
of the petty miscellaneous trade of this place is 
carried on by them, in which many acquire 
considerable wealth. I purchase my fruit early 
in the morning in the mai'ket-square, where 
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these people at their stalls^ with their sharp intelli- 
gent features^ their loose dresses confined by 
a crimson sash^ and their high umbrella^haped 
conical hats, surrounded by piles of fruits and 
vegetables^ present a scene which I should like to 
sketch. 

"But it is evening ; — I stroll in the government 
gardens ; the band of the 72d regiment is playing 
in the shade. The heat and glare of the day are 
abated^ but gleams of sunny light still strike 
aslant through the long avenues^ and touch with 
a momentary brightness the gaily coloured dresses 
of the various groups. There were the High- 
landers in their kilts and tartans ; and the blue 
undress frock of the English officer ; the listless 
lounging Anglo-Indian in straw hat, with a green 
veil bound round the crown ; Dutch ladies, with 
{)ale complexions and tall genteel figures ; Anahs, 
with a merry charge of gambolling children, and 
Malay girls, with their slight forms and coquettish 
air. Bevies of half naked native children are 
rolling on the grass, plump and sleek, their white 
teeth, as they laugh, contrasting with their dusky 
skins. There is the grave Oriental, the folds of 

IS 
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his white turban relieving his dark but clear 
complexion and well defined and expressive 
features, with raven bushy hair and a light 
moustache. The muslin caftan fits close round 
his bare and sinewy neck, and the ample white 
trowsers are gathered round his slender ankles. 
He looks on with his calm eye, a keen but unim- 
passioned observer of the gay assemblage. 

^^ But I ctmfess that I have been more interested 
during my early and solitary walks in these 
grounds, engaged in noting their capabilities of 
improvement. They might easily be converted 
into a park for recreation, of the very first order. 
You know my love of landscape-gardening; 
I should like to exercise it on so fine a field. 
Perhaps you may recollect Sir William Temple's 
description of these gardens at a time when they 
were in their glory : — 

*** There are fourteen acres divided into four 
quarters by long cross walks, ranged with oranges, 
limes, lemon and citron trees. Each quarter is 
planted with trees, fruits, flowers and plants, 
native to the four quarters of the world; so 
that, in this one enclosure, are to be found the 
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several gardens of Europe^ Asia, Africa and 
America.' 

'^ ^ There could not be to my mind^' he adds, 
'a greater thought of a gardener, nor a nobler 
idea of a garden, nor better suited or chosen for 
the climate.' 

•'These grounds, which now exhibit every 
symptom of neglect and decay, to the no small 
discredit of their present possessors, were kept 
with scrupulous attention under die former rulers 
of the colony, and contained a valuable collection 
of phmts, which their extensive comment enabled 
them to gather from every quarter of the globe. 
Instead of these, the compartments assigned to 
their reception are overspread with a coarse 
herbage, the pasturage of the governor's cows; and, 
for the lines of orange and citron trees, nothing is 
left but formal rows of pollards, intersecting the 
quadrangular spaces, in the old Dutch style. 

"I picture to myself these unsightly trees 
cleared away, except where an occasional clump^ 
or single tree of better outline than the rest, 
might relieve the fine area of lawn which would 
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thus be formed. I fancy it lerelled and closely 
mown, and broken into glades by swelling masses 
of sbrubbery, the mingled foliage of almost every 
resrion here assembled, in a climate so suited to be 
a nursery of the finest specimens of the yegetable 
tribes. That noble avenue of European oaks must 
be left intact, in its length of spreading shade, 
though it requires a plentiful weeding of its 
decayed members. 

^'But that ruined tank must expand into a 
flowing sheet, fed by the rivulet which, descend- 
ing from one of the ravines of the Table Moun- 
tain, pours its stream of clear water through 
a channel in the eastward boundary. I am 
persuaded that with such materials as are here 
found, with a site so unrivalled, an atmosphere so 
pure, and a climate so salubrious, results might 
be obtained which would present a scene of 
picturesque beauty, surpassing that of any other 
public grounds in*the world. 
. " When I compare St. James's Park, as it is 
now, with what it was in my early days, I am 
satisfied what an art, now so highly cultivated. 
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can effect, even with very inferior capabilities. 
But, perhaps, the time is not yet arrived for these 
tastes to prevail in such a community as that of 
Capetown. The restoration of their government- 
grounds may be reserved to an independent colonial 
legislature, justly alive to whatever tends to 
public utility, and is honourable to their country. 
It would be a fitting tribute to the memory of 
Van-!Riebeck, the botanist, and the foimder of the 
colony. 

'^ The spirit of a private individual at present 
fills up the blank which public neglect has caused 
in the pursuit of horticultural science. My friend, 
the Baron vonLudwig (for the love of the science 
has led to some communications between us), has 
collected, in his gardens in Elloof-street, most of 
those rare plants which, obtained at great expense, 
flourish in our conservatories in England; and 
exotics, the products of Australia, of India, and of 
South America, are mingled with some of the 
most striking of the indigenous plants; growing 
in the common soil and the open air. With 
unbounded liberality he throws his gardens open 
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to the public on certain days, but he has kindly 
favoured me with a privil^ed entree at all times. 

''At this season of the year, however, and 
before the great heats have withered vegetation, 
the whole country is a garden. The slopes of the 
mountain present every variety of heaths and 
proteas and physodes, with their glazed porcelain* 
like flowers. The undulating ground of the Cape- 
flats is carpeted with trefoil and oxalis, red and 
purple, mixed with the golden yellow of the star- 
flower and broad white flowers of the daisy-like 
othonna. But the magnificent profusion of the 
liliaceous tribes is most striking to those who 
have only seen them as potted specimens. Here 
the different families of the Amaryllidse, Ixias, 
and the Gladiolus, with its waving spike of 
crimson flowers, are scattered over the whole 
country, painting it with their various hues, and 
scenting the air with fragrance. 

" Timber trees are scarce, except where the 
hollows at the base of the mountains are filled 
with plantations of the silver tree, which are 
felled for fuel. But the old Dutchmen were 
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great planters^ and the neighbourhood of Son- 
dezbosch and Wynberg offers a prolixity of shade 
which is quite enchanting. The country seats 
of the merchants of Capetown^ and the villas 
occupied by Indian valetudinarians, are embow- 
ered in groves of the deepest verdure, in which 
our own European oak is a predominant feature, 
making a rapid growth, though the timber is said 
not to attain the same firmness of texture which 
it does in its native soil. 

**I often wander among the bye-roads that 
intersect this charming district, level as park 
drives, and kept in the most perfect order, — now 
crossing a clear running stream, and then stop- 
ping to admire some picturesque cottage with its 
garden-hedges of geraniums ; and, as I turn my 
horse's head towards the town, I am disposed to 
think that there is no spot on earth, within my 
knowledge, where I could be better content to 
end my days in the pursuits of sweet philosophy, 
* the world forgetting, by the world forgot,' than 
these delicious retreats. 

•* That may be yet ; but, at present, far other 
objects demand my attention ; and I am summon- 
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ing all my energies for the new field and new 
phase of active existence on which I am about to 
enter. It is a far journey I am about to enter on^ 
and it may be long before you hear from me 
agiun." 

:|c 4( :|c :ic 9K 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the meantime, Van Ameveld was travers- 
ing the long and dreary road from Cradock^ 
which he reached the evening we parted from 
him, to the capital. He urged his progress with 
all the speed which his ardent temper^ and the 
importance of the designs which he harboured, 
instigated him to employ. The contemplation 
of those projects, in every possible shape and 
emergency which they presented to his mind, was 
the only relief to the tedium of his solitary way ; 
and he had abundant leisure for working out his 
calculations. 

The distance from the frontier to Capetown 
is not less than six hundred miles; a journey 
which, under favourable circumstances, may be 
accomplished by a well^mounted horseman, not 
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travelling post, in about fourteen days. At times, 
however, his progress is often impeded by floods, 
which, after rauns, descending with impetuous 
current from the mountains, render the fords of 
the rivers, whose channels are at other times dry, 
for a time impassable, so that the traveller is 
detained for days while the furious torrent is 
rolling by — ** expectat dum labitur ; " and he is 
often exposed to the greatest distress from the 
failure of his slender stock of provisions. But 
the obstacles with which Van Arneveld had to 
contend were altogether of a different character. 
The long-continued drought had so burnt up the 
face of the country, that the pools on which it is 
usual to depend for a supply of water, at most 
times precarious, were exhausted, — ^and herbage 
for the horses was scanty and sapless. We might 
fill a chapter with details of sufferings and strug- 
gles which would have appalled a stouter heart 
than Van Arneveld's ; but as we may have occa- 
sion to recur to similar scenes in the sequel, and 
are impatient to pursue the thread of the narra- 
tive, we will confine ourselves to a hasty sketch 
of the Africander's route* 
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Before he reached the town of Beaufort, the 
capital of the district of that name, he bad in 
one of his stages travelled for ten hours, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, without a single drop of 
water to refresh himself or his fainting cattle* 
But he was then only on the skirt of the wide 
desert he had to pass. After leaving that plaoe, 
he plunged into^the Great Karroo, which spreads 
its wide and desolate waste for some hundreds 
of miles between the western and eastern pro- 
vinces of the colony — the Sahara of Southern 
Afnca. No rain had fallen on it for upwards of 
a twelvemonth. Not a vestige of verdure was to 
be seen ; and signs of life there were none, except 
when a troop of ostriches appeared at a distance 
careering across the sandy wilderness. The ske- 
letons of oxen strewed by the road-side presented 
melancholy memorials of the extremity of danger 
attending the passage of those dreary wastes. 

" Where nought is found to refresh the eye 
fiut the barren earth and the burning sky : 
And the blank horizon round and round, 
Without a living sight or sound, 
Tells to the heart in its pensive mood, 
That this is nature's solitude." 
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Columns of eddying sand wheeled over the 
plains, and involyed in their suffocating atmosphere 
the panting and thirsty traveller ; and, ever and 
anon, a deceitful mirage mocked him with the tan- 
talizing promise o£ water, which, though the road 
lay along the channel of the Gammka river^ was 
rarely to be found ; and that in pools so muddy 
and brackish, that nothing but extreme necessity 
would have induced either man or beast to quench 
their thirst in the vile compound. 

For nearly 150 miles, which it took five days 
to accomplish, so faint and reduced were the 
wearied horses. Van Ameveld resolutely pressed 
onward through those inhospitable solitudes. On 
the morning of the sixth day, on approaching 
the banks of the Buffells-river, he was gladdened 
with the welcome sound of running water. The 
poor beasts pricked their ears and exerted their 
remaining strength to reach the brink, and the 
riders were not less eager to throw themselves on 
the ground and indulge in a long draught of the 
flowing stream. Their difficulties were now 
ended. Copious streams descending from the 
lofty range of the Zwartzbergen, or Black Moun- 
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tains, crossed their road; the periodical rains, 
as is usual in the Cape districts, had fallen, and 
though still on the skirts of the desert, those 
wastes, otherwise so desolate, were covered with 
the most luxuriant vegetation, and glowed with 
flowers of the brightest hues. Keinvigorated, 
two days' journey brought them into the well- 
inhabited and cultivated districts which surround 
the capital of Southern Africa. In these Van 
Arneveld found hospitable entertainment, and all 
the refreshments which were so much needed; 
and on the fifth evening after crossing the Buffells- 
river, he reached the> neighbourhood of Cape- 
town, and passing for the time the residence of 
his (expecting friends, all weary as he was, he 
made at once for the city. 

In a narrow street which leads from the Water- 
kant to the Strand, there lived at this time an old 
Dutchman, possessed of considerable wealth, 
acquired by means which no one exactly under- 
stood, though there were those who shrewdly- 
guessed that it was not in -the legitimate course 

of the somewhat miscellaneous traffic which he 
carried on. But Diedrich Graaywinkel allowed 
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small indications of his affluence to meet the 
general eye. Accordingly, he retained this resi- 
dence, which was probably selected with a view 
to the commerce in which he was engaged. For 
the dwelling, which presented a modest front to 
the street already mentioned, extended backwards 
in warehouses and lofts to a narrow alley leading 
to the Strand, and affording facilities for clandes- 
tine communication by boats with vessels lying 
in the bay, which Diedrich, who had intimate 
relations with some of those whose duty it was to 
prevent such proceedings, found means to turn 
to his own purposes. Diedrich was married, 
but having no family, a single negro slave was 
the only domestic appurtenance to his establish- 
ment. 

On the evening in question he was just giving 
orders carefully to draw bolt and bar after the 
hired porters had left the premises in the rear, 
when a loud knocking at the front door summoned 
Yasa, for so was the slave called, to give entrance 
to the visitor. It proved to be Van Ameveld, 
who having dismounted near the Castle, and 
given the reins to Adrian, directing him to seek 
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refreshment for himself and the jaded beasts, 
threaded with some caution the shaded walk 
under the wall of the Grand Parade, and thence, 
selecting the most retired avenues, sought Ghraay- 
winkeFs abode. The slffve admitted him with 
signs of recognition, and ushered him into a 
parlour occupying the front of the house, where 
the old Dutchman received him with hearty 
greetings ; at the same time turning to Vasa, he 
renewed his commands to have all safely secured 
in the rear, and to close the shutters in front. 
Meanwhile the worthy mistress of the house 
made her appearance from a glazed door which 
opened into an apartment behind, where a wood 
fire was blazing on the raised hearth, and which 
by its array of bright utensils and its general 
neatness of appearance, showed that it was at the 
same time the scene of certain select parts of her 
culinary operations, and the common sitting-room 
of the good couple. 

^' How is the worthy Sieur," she said, with a 
mild and timid air, very different from the rough 
bearing of her husband,, and usmg the mode of 
address in the third person, common to the Dutch 
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with other continental people ; " and how is his 
fair sister?'* 

** My sister was in good health," replied th€ 
Africander, with the gentle demeanour he ever 
exhibited to all of womankind, " when I left home 
some three weeks ago ; and for myself, I am as 
well as I can be, after such a journey as I have 
just compl(rted." 

** Come, sit, my noble friend," said the old 
Dutchman, '*you must be fatigued; how far 
have you come to-day ?" 

And turning to his wife, while Van Ameveld 
replied that he had only rode from Stellenbosh, 
he desired her, in a harsh tone of command, to set 
glasses, and then to get something ready to eat. 
A case-bottle of Schiedam, water hissing in a 
brazen vase, pipes, and the best negro-head were 
promptly placed on a small table : after applying 
themselves to which, Diedrich first broke the 
silence by abruptly asking, " What brought Myn* 
heer to Capetown ?" 

" Of that anon," said Van Arneveld ; " but first 
tell me, what is the best news ? How goes the 
trade?" 
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Bris]^ enough it bad 'been,'* replied Diedricli, 

and so you will think, when I tell you that from 
2,000 Ihs. imported here only four years ago, the 
quantity has\ increased to 30^000 lb& in the last 
six months. I have had 500 barrels at once in 
store on these prenuses.** 

Van Ameveld made a gesture of surprise. 

*' But," continued Diedrich, •*thls is likely to 
be soon put a stop to ; for these Englishmen, who 
cisin let nothing alone, are beginning to interfere 
with it. HI luck to them ; evil was the day when 
our own flag at the Castle yonder was lowered to 
the usurping villains ! ** 

Yan Ameveld nodded assent* 

^* And now they are for emancipating, ad they 
call it, the slaves. I wonder whut they mean to 
leave us ?** 

** Indeed ! " exclaimed Van Ameveld* " I must 
inquire into thai; but tell me first abbut the 
trade.* 

^ Why," said DIedrich, ** you know how it was 
managed; but they have just passed one of their 
cursed ordinances,, imposing a duty of cent* per 
cent, on the first cost of the article. I think the 

VOL. I. G 
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35 per cent, we nsed to pay was heavy exiough* 
But that IB not the woist of it» A strong remon- 
strance is being got up by onr first merchants^ 
wboj though tfa^ formerly disdained the traffic, 
havej since they fotmd we were doing pretty well 
by it, condescended to intermeddle with our gains ; 
and perhaps they may succeed in persuading our 
new High Mightinesses to lower the tariff* If 
they don% the Americans, who are always on the 
coast, will have it all to themselves. But the 
worst id| that the new law is full of endless 
quibbles about licences, and permits, and certifi- 
cates, and what not ; and the penalties are changed 
from the old fines in rix-dollars (which one did 
not much care about) to the same figures in 
sterling pounds : so that I don't see how we are 
to carry on any longer ; knowing as we are. I 
for my part shall give up tlie trade, and our 
friends over the border must find some other 
market for the commodity, if they want it." 

Now, lest the intelligent reader should think 
that we are practising on his patience in the 
recital of the worthy GraaywinkeFs catalogue 
of fiscal grievances, as not being very relevant 
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to the matter of our narrative, we must give 
a brief explanation, which will better enable him 
to understand the Bcope of the conversation of the 
confederate pair in the parlour of the Waterkant ; 
and at the same time, we humblj suggest, will 
prove to him that he was never more mistaken 
in his life. 

Does the objector think that the senior worthy 
was talking of ^' pounds,^ of sugar or of coffee ? 
Alas! the natives beyond the border are np 
dealers in luxuries such as these I WiU he guess 
that the ^'barrels" contained genuine Nantz, or 
at least Cape brandy ? The fair trader had some 
dealings, it is true, in this article, which the tribes 
on the frontier Were but too wdl disposed to 
obtain; though it has never worked with them 
the pernicious effects whidi it has produced 
among the aborigines of another quarter of the 
globe. No; destructive as the fire-water has 
proved to the native tribes of other regions, it has 
wrought ruin only to the ill-fated races to whom 
die white man has flagitiously given the consume 
ing poison. But the article which formed the 
staple of Diedrich's contraband was one far more 

02 
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powerful to destroy, and wluch must fatdly 

« * ■* • - • , 

recoil on tbose who permitted the savage to ao- 
quire the fatal gift. 

It was OUKPOWDER that filled the barrels and 
swelled the sum total of pounds bver which 
Diedrich gloated ; gunpowder, for the most part 
intended to find its way over the border, and 
into the hands of those hostile tribes who kept 
the frontier in perpetual alarm, and menaced 
the whole line with rapine, and pillage, and 
massacre. Formidable enough in their innate 
courage, and with their native weapons: how 
much more so, when to these are added an arm 
infinitely more destructive I 

It will scarcely be believed . that those most 
exposed to these attacks were parties to fur- 
nishing their enemies with weapons from .which 
they had so much to apprehend. Thus wrote the 
Governor in a Despatch addressed to the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies at this time :— 

**I fear," said he, "that all classes residing 
near the frontier are more or less interested in 
this illicit traffic, and are all liable to*the imputa- 
tion of it, — if not of supplying the natives with 
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.the m^aiis of desolatiiig the Colony^ at the least 
of not interfering to prevent others from doing so.'' 

And again: ^^It is unquestionablei, that this 
traffie is carried on not only by the regular traders 
who are licensed to pass the boundary^ but that 
even the resident Boers themselves engage in 
it. And having sought for and obtained informa- 
tion on this important subject from the ma^s- 
trates, missionaxiea and all others^ who could 
best inform me, I cannot hesitate to assert that 
to the hourly increasing traffic in arms and 
ammunition must mainly be attributed the in- 
creased boldness of the banditti in pursuing their 
system of rapine and terror within our limits.'' 

No wonder that, possess.ed of this information, 
the Government sought by all means in their 
power to check a commerce so fraught with 
danger; and it was on the regulations recently 
issued for that purpose, and which interfered with 
practices in which he Wf» extensively engaged, 
and by which he largely profited, that Graay- 
winkel had poured forth the vials of his wrath. 

It may appear extraordinary that a person of the 
9tanding and connexions of Van Ameveld should 
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be concerned in a traffic so illidt, and thjs coiu 
sequences of which he, at least, was too shrewd 
not to appreciate. But - the Afiicand^ was 
a needy man: vast as was his estate, it was 
neglected, and badly managed, as well as deesj^y 
encumbered; and its revenues ill sufficed for an 
expenditure which, in many instances, was of the 
most lavish description. His share in the profits 
of the venture was great ; and besides this, the 
relations which the control of the traffic enabled 
him to maintain with some of the most powerfol 
and turbulent of the frontier chiefs, were such as 
aided those dark schemes which he entertained, 
and winch it required time and a continuance of 
the system to develop. 

It is true that hitherto the Kaffir tribes in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the eastern frontier 
had not participated in any great degree in this 
portentous traffic. But they had lately, for reasons 
well known, shown a greater inclination to possess 
themselves of the destructive implements; and 
this disposition it answered Van Amevdd's ends 
to foment and meet, 

^^Fortunately for the Colony," said the Go* 
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vemor^ in the Bame despatch^ ''the Eafibr people, 
who are separated from us in one part by only 
a fordable riyer^ and in another by an imaginary 
boundary, hare not yet acquired the use of fire- 
arms; but were they at any time to exchange the 
assegai for the musket, the defence of that fix>ntier 
would be a matter of very different importance 
from what it has hitherto been." 

Keckless of such consequences, it was with no 
slight disappointment that Van Ameveld heard 
his confederate declare hb intention of abandon- 
ing the trade; a resolution which he proceeded 
to combat* 

" Why, Diedrich," said he, " I never knew you 
faiut-hearted. Why, man, you can easily diiye 
a tenrspan wagon through their ordinance; no 
one knows better than you how to keep out of 
the law's way." 

But Graaywinkel was do^ed. ''I will try 
to keep what little I have scraped together," said 
he. ''I did not mind their fines and penalties 
of nx-doUars ', but now that they have changed 
them into pounds sterling, that is quite another 
affiur. No ; I won't risk it any longer." 
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** DiedncH," said the Africander, 'fyoii are a 
good liand at the practice, but not so well read, 
perhaps, as I am in the theory, of smuggling* 
Governments forget that when they raise the 
price of an article by exorbitant imposts, they 
pky into, our hands, and enable us to undersell 
the fair trader* We must raise our price in pror» 
portion to the risk incurred, and to the enhanced 
value of the article in the market'' 

Graaywinkel seemed moved by this argu* 
ment; and the Africander, following up his 
advantage^ urged upon him the importance of 
the increasing traffic with the Kaffirs.; a large 
share of which he should be able through his 
influence, to secure to themselves. . Diedrich at 
last agreed, though with some reluctance, to 
try the event of one consignment more of the 
coveted, but fatal, merchandise ; with the addition 
of Bome cases of muskets, which' it was agreed 
should be shipped in the first vessel bound for 
Algoa Bay, From thence the adventure was to. 
be conveyed in wagons, which Van Ameveld 
promised should meet the ship, and which would 
bring to the port a freight of buckskins, hideef» 
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iTOiy, and other articles, obtained in barter, and 
which would be shipped in return to Grraay- 
winkel, in Capetown^ 

The latter, however^ did not conclude the 
arrangement without venting his saturnine temper 
in a remark on the mischief his coadjutor might 
be bringing on himself and his neighbours by 
these transactions, which Yan Ameyeld only 
noticed by replying carelessly, *' Never fear, 
fiiend Diedrich, I know how to play my cards 
so as to protect myself and my fiiends. As for 
others, let them look to themselves." 

*^ And now," said Graay winkel, ^' that matter 
settled, is there anything else I can serve you 
in?" 

^^ There is, indeed, a little affair," said the 
Africander, '^ in which you might. A young 
Englishman is lately come here, who wants to 
be employed on a farm to learn our ways before 
he settles on his own account ; and I have some 
thoughts of engaging him." 
^ •' You connect yourself with an Englishman I" 
exclaimed the old Dutchman, '*I could never 
have supposed that possible." 

q8 
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." And why not ? my friend,'' replied Van 
Axneveld, " I have no quarrel with them bb 
indiyidualsy whatever I may think of their Qo- 
vemment. I have, as you know," he continued, 
'* a fine estate, but it is sadly out of order, and 
much more can be made of it, I am convinced, 
than I do at present ; these Englishmen are 
active, enterprising fellows, and much better than 
some of our people, Diedrich, who take things 
as they arei, and hate anything new. So that, 
after he has seen his way a little, I have a notion 
he will do me good service. He knows all about 
these fine-woolled sheep, that are bringing in so 
much money. Besides, I am a great deal from 
home, and I want some one to look after things 
in my absence ; and from what I hear, he is 
thoroughly to be trusted." 

"Anything more?" asked Graaywinkel, with 
a cunning leer, as if he did not think he had 
heard all. 

*' Why, I have a notion he has money," said 
the Africander, '^ and if I could get hold of that 
for some share in the concern — a thing commpn 
enough on the frontier — then he mtist work, and 
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work hard too> for his own sake; for it would 
be difficult for him to get it back ag^in.*' 

^' I belieye it would I " said Diedrich^ with a 
knowing wink* 

** And> it may happen/' continued the Afiicander, 
'' that circumstances may occur which may induce 
me to part with the whole concern, and that sud* 
denly, and inspan my wagons, and bid good-bye 
to the colony altogether." 

'^That is not improbable/'mutteredGraaywinkeL 

^^ There is room enough over the Orange 
Biver;" continued Van Ameveld, not noticing 
the interruption ; *' and then it would be vastly 
convenient to have a ready purchaser on the spot. 
I have no doubt I should make a better 'bargain 
with him than with an old settler." 

'* I have no doubt you would," replied Graay- 
winkel,. in the same tone. 

'* And it would be no bad thing for you, my 
good friend," continued Van Ameveld, — the old 
Dutchman held heavy securities on his estate; — 
" for you would, in that case, touch great part of 
the cash. You know I cannot carry off the land 
in my wagons." 
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** Well,'* esid his confederate, ** what, do you 
want me to do?'' 

♦' You have ways of your own, of finding out 
everything," replied Van Ameveld ; ^* I wish you 
could make out for me what sort of stuff this 
Englishman is made of; and, above all things, 
what money he has got, or is likely to command. 
fljs name is Tunstall; and he is consigned to a 
merchant of the name of Forbes, through whom 
I heard of him," 

^< A prudent and cautious man," said the old 
Dutchman, ** but I will do my best ;" adding, 
with his usual coarse humour, ** Is the English 
joverseer to take part in Mynheer Ameveld's 
-schemes ? I should think there are things going 
on sometimes at that place of his, which the 
-Sieur had better keep to himself." 

" I know how to keep my own secrets," said 
Van Arneveld, haughtily ; but he added, laughing, 
** I am not going to write * Licensed dealer in 
Gunpowder,' over my door, though the law, you 
say, requires it." 

**As you please," rejoined Graaywinkel, 
" but supper is ready, I see." . And at that 
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moment^ the good Chri8tiaoa». who had been 
movipg backwards and forwards between the 
two apartments during the latter part of the 
preceding conversation, engaged in making the 
neoessary preparations, placed on the table a 
savoury stew, to which she invited Van Ameveld's 
attention. The cookery was excellent, and he 
did ample justice to it. The Yrouw did not sit 
down to table, but assisted by the old slave, 
paid due observance to the wants and comfort 
of the guest; and after all was cleared away, 
again placed glasses and spirits on the board, 
and withdrew to the inner apartment. 

It was not without ^ome hesitation, that, 
when they were once more alone. Van Ameveld 
renewed the conversation which the entrance of 
supper had interrupted, for there was something 
in what he had further to propose that revolted 
his high spirit, and seemed derogatory to the 
position he assumed. But he knew it must be 
done, and the moment seemed favourable; for 
the rugged temper of his host had softened under 
the influence of company and good cheer, and 
be appeared to be in one of his best moods* 
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So, draining his glass of wana Hollands, and 
swallowing with it the mortification he felt, Van 
Arneveld began in an off hand way, — 

" There is one thing," my friend Graay- 
winkel, " that I have not yet opened to you. 
The improvements which I contemplate on my 
property — ^you, too, have an interest in them 
— and other matters, which I need not detail, 
make me in immediate want of money. Will 
you advance me five thousand rix-doUars, and 
add it to the charges you already have on my 
estate ? I shall require it in a week or ten days, 
before I leave this place. You know that the 
security is good enough." 

The old Dutchman made many of the objec- 
tions which are usual in such cases: but Van 
Ameveld plied him with persuasion and schiedam, 
and carried his point with less difficulty, on the 
whole, than he had anticipated. It was settled 
that they should shortly meet again to arrange 
their current accounts, when Van Ameveld was to 
receive the further advance agreed on. He th^n 
took leave, though the hour was not late, pleading 
fatigue as an apology for declining the further 



1 
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potations which Diedrich, who had ahreadj drank 
deeply, urged upon him. 

There was metal in Capetown more attractive 
to Van Ameveld than even the money bags of 
Graajwinkel; and, his business happily con- 
cluded, he hastened to a fresh scene of interest 
But thither we do not propose to follow him, at 
least, for the present On the following morning 
he summoned Adrian and his horses, and retracing 
his Steps on the road to Wynbei^ a short hour's 
ride brought him to the residence of the kinsman 
with whom he was to take up his quarters for the 
present 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Van Abneveld had been some days in Cape- 
town^ but had not jet seen Tunstall, thongh 
it is probable that he had made snch inquiries as 
satisfied him on the subject of the proposed en- 
gagement. At lengthy the latter was invited to 
accompany his friend Forbes to the country-hous^ 
of M, Vuurman, at which Van Ameveld was 
domiciled. 

They drove through Kondezbosch, and cross- 
ing a heathy eminence, which rises between the 
village and Wynberg, turned down an avenue 
of pines, along the vista of which was seen the 
picturesque gable, forming, with corresponding 
wings, th^ front of M. Yuurman's residence. 
That gentleman received them on the stoep, 
where he was standing with Van Ameveld and 
one of the guests who had recently arrived. 
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Time merely admitted of a hasty introduction, 
as, Forbes having been detuned by business, 
dinner was on the point of being served. Tun- 
stall thought the hostess, to whom he was pre- 
sented, one of the finest women he had ever 
seen ; and her eldest daughter's alight but elegant 
figure contrasted well with the matronly charms 
of the mother. 

. Bather a large party was assembled ; including, 
an invalid officer, on leave from India, and his 
family, two officiab, one high in the commis- 
sariat, and another in some department of the 
colonial govenunent; both with somewhat of 
that exclusive bearing which office gives in such 
communities. The dinner was plentiful to 
a fault, and was served in good style. Negro- 
boys, their sooty fingers veiled in white gloves, 
waited with more alacrity than order. Tunstall 
happened to be placed at some distance from Van 
Arneveld, but it will be believed that he did not 
fail to observe him with interest* The result of 
his scrutiny was, on the whole, favourable. No 
one could have discovered in his present air and 
{tppearance the companion of rude Boers and the 
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smuggler Diedrich ; nor have detect^, except in 
certain habitual fits of distraction, from which he 
now speedily recovered, the bold and unscru- 
pnlous schemer, who harboured the dark projects 
of which the reader is cognisant. He was habitu- 
ally courteous to females, and seemed perfectly at 
ease in the present society. There was, at times, 
an expression about his lips which was very win- 
ning, and relieved the darker lines of his coun- 
tenance. 

Such were the observations which Timstall 
was able to make at intervals which the business 
of the table, and the slight duties which he was 
not slow to perform to the fair daughter of the 
family by whom he was seated, would admit. She 
ate very sparingly and, he thought, affectedly; 
and there was a certain languor and nonchalance 
in her manner, though she received the attention 
of the handsome stranger with becoming civility. 
The table having been cleared, with more bustle 
than Tunstall had been accustomed to at the 
hands of domestics who at home filled the places of 
those dusky menials, — the plagues, as the lady 
of the house remarked* of colonial life, — the boaid 
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was spread with a deaaert, ineludiiig such a rariety 
of confeotionarj and such prpfuaion of dried fruita 
and presenres as are rarely aesembled. The fieaaon 
did uot allow of the exhibition of mxxoh variety of 
ripe fruits, but the oranges were in great perfeo* 
tion ; and there were early fig^ and peaches and 
almonds, guavas and loquats, and some small 
dishes of strawberries. 

In offering some of the latter to lus fair neigh- 
bour, Tunstall remarked, that he ^' was glad to 
see an old favourite not altogether wanting in 
the dessert '^ I am unsophisticated enough," he 
added, ^' to prefer some of our simpler and smaller 
fruits at. hom^ to more luscious and highly-prized 
products of the garden. I understand that apples 
are neither abundant nor well-flavoured here ; and 
as for gooseberries and currants, I suppose I have 
taken leave of them altogether.'' 

*^ Currants," she said, " we only know as they 
are sent to us in preserve." 

** Then you have no idea," he observed, '* of 
the flavour of the white currant which has been 
trained against a wall, with its long bundles of 
amber-coloured berries." 



^ l^y must be delidousy" she replied ; *^ but 
I was going to sajr^ that we have no bad 8ub«« 
stitute, I should tiiink^ for your goosebeiries^ 
in a berry whidi grows wild in the woods, and 
very abundantly. Indeed it is called the ^ Cape 
gooseberry.* It has a pleasant add taste, and 
makes a most excellent tart or preserve. I think 
there is some here ; let me recommend it to you.^ 

Tunstall tasted the rich jam, and pronounced it 
excellent. '' Strawberries, you see we have,'' said 
his fair companion, *^ but a sparing .crop ; I sup- 
pose our climate is too warm and too dry for most 
of the European fruits." 

In such chat the time passed, till the lady of 
the house having given the gentle sign for depar* 
ture, the gentlemen drew closer together. 

The move bringing Yan Ameveld nearer to 
one of the official gentlemen, the latter very 
naturally inquii^d how things were going, on 
upon the frontier, from which he understood his 
neighbour was recently arrived. Van Arneveld 
entered into some details, with which we shall not 
trouble our readers, as they are already in posses- 
sion of the information which was given. In turn, 
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he did xiot &il to question the interrogator, as to 
"what the intentions of govemment were supposed 
to be on the subject of the frontier question. 

" Nothing can be decided," was the reply, "till 
the arrival of the new governor, whom we are ex- 
pecting in the course of a month." 

" Sir B^jamin D* Urban," said the Indian 
colonel, *y is a good officer, and unites habits of 
energy and decision with a sound judgment* I 
have no dot^bt he will take the only course 
that seems calculated to put im end to the d&^ 
tnrbances; and that is; to let these marauders have 
such a taste, of British power as they will not 
iearily forget." 

*^ The establishments are so much reduced/' 
remarked the commissariat officer, '^ with but one 
•weak battalion, mustering 400 bayonets, on the 
frontier^ and two regiments here, firom which 
reinforcements can ill be 8pared,-nrthat it would 
be difficult to make a sufficient demonstration." . 

**, A bad arm, these regiments of the line," ob* 
served die colonel, *^ against the Kaffirs, who 
-take to the bush, and never stand a volley or 
-a charge. To be 'sure, there are the * Tottics,' — 
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that Hottentot regiment ot mounted rifles, — and 
smart fellows thej are^ well handled, but they too 
are weak in numbers.'* 

'^ If jou would leave it to us,'' interposed Van 
Ameveld, " we would soon settle the business." 

'* That is exsictly what the government is little 
inclined to do^" replied Mr. Sheridan; '^ there are 
certain recollections," he added^ismiling, '* of your 
Way of dealing with these folks, which leads us 
somewhat to doubt the expediency of leaving 
them to your tender mercied. The authorities at 
home are of late become very sensitive about 
these affairs, and are for confining us to peaceable 
means. The proposal is, to bind these frontier 
chiefs to good-behaviour by treaties :" — 

** Which they will enter into," interposed Van 
Ameveld, ^^ laughing in their sleeves the while, 
if they had any, and will break as soon as it suits 
their purpose. Macomo and Charlie are cunning 
fellows, and attribute this show of moderation to 
your weakness ; they know the strength of your 
muster rolls quite as well as you do yourselves.** 

" But all this," he continued, "comes of P 
and W •' and their fellows, ingratiating them- 
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selves with the chiefs by taking their part^ and 
persoading them that their inflaenoe at the Colo- 
nial office IS aU-powerfbl s-'-and bO| indeed, it 
seems to be« What business have they to meddle 
in sach matters ? No one interferes with them. 
Let them ocmvert the savages, if they can; 
though they don't seem to make much progress.'' 
And yet," observed a merchant of Capetown, 

the missionaries drew last year bills on England 
for no less an amount than* 25,0001/* 

^^ It is a lai^e sum,'' said Mr. Forbes ; ''but if 
the people of England are willing to tax them* 
selves to such an amount for an object they justly 
deem of the greatest interest, at least so much the 
better for us here in the colony, where the money 
is spent" 

^' There are no less than thirty missionary 
stations within and without the border,'^ resumed 
the other merchant, *^many of them to the tUne 
of thiriy or fbrty thousand acres ; some of the 
finest places in the Colony,^ 

^'I see no harm in that,'* replied Mr. Forbes; 
*' they employ a great number of coloured people, 
and train them in habits of industry : their places 
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are better ' cultivated than ihanj of bur oWn. 
Thej would be fools indeed, if, having the means, 
they did' not select situations where natural 
fertility and the command of water afford the 
opportunity for improvement," 

** I have observed," remarked Tunstall, ^' that 
the sites of the old monastic establishments in 
England, and indeed, as far as I have seen, 
generally in Europe, were chosen in the same 
way. Most of these. were in their original state 
as waste as any of those places we are speaking o 
The monks were the pioneers of civilization, why 
should not the missionaries be the same here?" 

"You will find them anything but monks,'* 
exclaimed the inerchant, " th^y live on the fat of 
the land, whatever they may persuade their sup- 
porters at home to believe of their hardships and 
privations." 

^' Let them live as they ple^ase, and do as they 
please," said Van Arneveld, " so that they dp not 
meddle in matters that are foreign to their mission 
and charactef. What have they to do with being 
privy counsellors to native chiefs^ and plenipoten- 
tiaries to them from our government?" 
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. ''And yet," observed Mr. Forbies, ''they are 
but following in the steps of their precursors to 
whom my friend Tunstall has alluded. So it 
always has been^^ and so it ever will be. The 
influence which is, at first, purely spiritual, will 
soon be brought to bear on the temporal concerns 
of the people over whom it is acquired. It is in 
the nature of things that it should be so. On the 
one hand, there is the superior intelligence of the 
teachers, and the ambition and love of power that 
are apt to mingle with even the best motiveis and 
designs. On the other, there is the ignorance arid 
inexperience of semi-barbarous tribes, unable to 
comprehend the policy which their new relations 
with civilization demand, and to adapt their insti- 
tutions to the new circumstances in which they 
are placed. No wonder they look to those whose 
characters they learn to reverence for counsel and 
guidance. 

" In some of the islands of the Pacific," con- 
tinued Forbes, " this influence was, on the whole, 
well directed, and produced admirable effects." 
. "And," said Tunstall, "never was an abori- 
ginal race subjected to a rule more conducive to 
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their welfare than the Indians of Paraguay, under 
that of the Jesuits; though the name is a bye- 
word. That page of history stands out in bright 
characters among the melancholy records of the 
fate of that injured race." 

" The worst of it is," resumed Mr. Forbes, 
*' that the missionaries are for tho most part, 
(though I will admit there are honourable excep- 
tions,) persons whose education and habits of 
thought do not qualify them to take part in 
questions of policy which are often very difficult 
of solution, requiring the soundest judgment and 
great knowledge of human nature." 

^^And it is thus that, as my kinsman com- 
plains," observed M. Vuurman, who had not 
hitherto taken any part in the discussion, ^^ the 
missionaries do so much mischief, when they take 
upon themselves to meddle in questions the 
general bearings of which are beyond their com- 
prehension. For instance, their exaggerated 
reports on the subject of slavery, and the discon- 
tent and insubordination they have fostered 
amongst the negroes, particularly in the West 
Indies, have precipitated measures which, while 
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they strip us of our property, will, I fear, little 
conduce to the welfare of the class of which they 
have assumed the protectorship. Here, at least, 
they will become vagrants and vagabonds, as so 
many of the Hottentots have done since they were 
emancipated. Not that they were ever bought 
and sold as slaves. How the labour that is so 
much required to develop our resources is to be 
obtained, — for these races will not work if they 
can help it, — I am unable to conjecture. Not 
that I am an advocate for slavery, lliough it has 
never exhibited its worst features in this colony; 
but I contend that time should have been allowed 
for that improvement in the habits of these classes 
which is necessary to prepare them to receive 
their emancipation without injury to themselves 
and to society." 

"You must not forget that you are to have 
compensation," said Sheridan; "the people of 
England have made a noble sacrifice to accom- 
plish their benevolent designs." 

" It sounds well," replied M. Vuurman ; " but 
I understand the compensation we are to receive 

h2 
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will not amount to one third of the value of what 
is our legal property." 

^^I do not wonder at the discontent which 
generally prevails," exclaimed Van Arneveld; 
^^ and the end of all this will be that large bodies 
of the farmers will migrate beyond the Orange 
Kiver, and a great part of its wealth and strength 
will be lost to the colony." 

"But," said Sheridan, "you are aware that 
they will still be amenable to law. No subject 
can divest himself of his allegiance. That is 
a well-known principle of jurisprudence." 

" They will be out of the reach of your law and 
your arms too f it will be in vain to pursue those 
who carry with them in their wagons theu: 
movable wealth, and, driving their flocks and 
herds before them, have boundless wastes to 
retire upon." 
^ " Like the nomad tribes of the northern parts 
of Europe and Asia," observed Tunstall. 

Yan Arneveld looked at the young Englishman 
approvingly, for he thought that there was mettle 
in him ; but, not wishing to prolong the conver- 
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satioiiy or in the present company to identify 
himself with projects which most of the parties 
would regard as both treasonable and preposterous, 
he rose from table. The move becoming general^ 
the others joined the ladies, while the Africander, 
with a silent gesture to Tunstall, led the way to 
the garden. They pursued one of the walks 
which ran directly to a fountain; both paused, 
and stood enjoying the freshness which it seemed 
to impart to the sultry atmosphere. At length 
Van Ameveld broke the silence. 

"Mr. Tunstall," he said, "our mutual friends 
have already made each of us acquainted with 
our several views. I am inclined to think that we 
may come to arrangements which will be ad- 
vantageous to both. I have a fine place" — the 
Africander was proud of his place and somewhat 
too ollen expatiated upon its capabilities, — "a 
never-failing supply of water, a vast extent of the 
finest pasturage, timber, fruit, and more land fit for 
tillage than I know how to cultivate ; but there is 
much to be done, and I think, with your energy 
and industry, all these advantages may be turned 
to good account. I am often from home, and I 
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feel satisfied^ from what I have heard^ that I may 
safely entrust my concerns to your manage- 
ment." 

Tunstall modestly spoke of his inexperience, 
but gave the proper assurances of his zeal and 
care. 

"I do not doubt them/' said Van Arneveld, 
" and for the rest, you will soon get over your 
want of experience. But let us understand one 
another. What are your own expectations in this 
matter?" 

Tunstall intimated that he was disposed to leave 
the terms of the arrangement very much to the 
Africander's own determination. 

^^You must not look for a large salary," said 
Van Arneveld; "money is not very abundant 
among us farmers, though we may have large 
stocks of sheep and cattle. Let it be thus. Come 
to me for six months on trial ; after that, if we 
get on well together, I will compensate your 
services by allotting you a portion of stock which 
may be the foundation for one of your own* When 
you find yourself in a condition to start for your- 
self, there is a small farm, a detached part of the 
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estate^ which you can haye^ still continuing to 
superintend my concerns; or you may remain 
with me and have a share in the profits. Such 
arrangements are very common in the colony. 

"You have some capital, I think," said he, 
looking keenly at Tunstall; who replied that his 
means were very moderate ; and though Van 
Arneveld questioned him closely, avoided entering 
into any particulars on that subject. He ex- 
pressed his readiness to accede to the proposal 
which the latter had made; who put an end to 
the conversation by saying, " You shall hear 
from me shortly about the mode and time of your 
proceeding to Eosendal: now let us rejoin our 
friends." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

While Tunstall was endeavouring to draw from 
his long-expected meeting with Van Ameveld 
some satisfactory conclusions with respect to the 
future, his fortunes were discussed in a very 
different circle ; where, if the parties so engaged 
had no very definite ideas of the matters under 
consultation, at least they were not wanting in 
sincere wishes to serve the person connected 
with them. 

It may be recollected that on the occasion of 
Van Arneveld's visit to his confederate, Graay- 
winkel, during the latter part of the conference, 
the good woman, Christiana, his wife, was en- 
gaged in laying the table for the repast which 
ensued. While so employed she chanced to hear 
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the name of Tunstall mentioned in connexion 
with something that was passing between her 
husband and his mysterious guest^ the drift 
of which she could not altogether make out; 
but from what she was able to gather^ as she 
passed to and fro engaged in her hospitable 
duties^ she found reason to imagine that it por- 
tended evil to the individual who was the subject 
of conversation. 

Now it so happened that Christiana was con* 
nee ted in some remote degree of kindred with the 
good ladies under whose roof Tunstall had found 
a tranquil asylum. She had heard their eulo- 
giums on his gentle demeanour and orderly habits ; 
and having once^ in paying a visit to her kins- 
women, casually met the young Englishman, she 
had been struck with his handsome person and 
thoughtful air. She therefore could oot help 
feeling some degree of interest in what concerned 
him; and great was her perplexity whether she 
ought to make any use of the information she 
had chanced to obtain^ and which, she thought, 
might seriously affect his welfare. She knew that 
her husband— and she had reason to believe that 

h3 
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Van Amcveld — waa engaged in dark and illicit 
»chcmc«; but, while she regretted the coorsea 
which Graaywinkel waa following, she had not 
the slightest power to detach him from them. 
Over her husband's rugged temper and determined 
spirit she had no controL Harshly as he some- 
times treated her, she submitted to her fate with 
patient resignation. 

But Christiana, while she thus submissiyely 
bore her own griefs, as a woman of sorrow knew 
how to feel deeply for others, and she could not 
bear to think of the young stranger being un- 
consciously implicated with those who might 
involve him in dif&culty and danger. Although 
she was under the greatest terror of what might 
be the consequences to herself, in case of dis- 
covery, she determined, after much anxious con- 
sideration, on conveying to Tunstall, through the 
medium of her cousins, such an intimation of the 
danger she thought there was reason to apprehend 
as might induce him to forego any connexion with 
the Africander. At the same time, she resolved 
to obtain from them a pledge of secrecy as to the 
source from whence the information was derived. 
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SO as both to prevent any Compromise of her hus- 
band^ and to avert the risk attending a discovery 
2ia regarded herself. 

On the evening then in question^ the fair in- 
mates of the house in Boom-street were startled 
with this communicati9n ; and^ as it was conveyed 
in guarded and somewhat mysterious language 
which did not make the disclosure very intelligible 
— for her husband's secrets were not to be be- 
trayed even to her kinswomen^ — those gentle 
ladies were led to form an exaggerated idea of the 
danger to which their young guest was exposed; 
and long and earnest were their consultations 
after Christiana had departed^ and they had un- 
dertaken the friendly office, and given the required 
pledge. 

It has already appeared that a degree of kindly 
intercourse had sprung up between the young 
Englishman and his hostesses ; in consequence of 
which^ they were no strangers to his plana for the 
future, and the negotiations in which he was 
engaged. It was therefore without surprise that, 
on the following morning, Tunstall observed the 
elder sister, who had been employed in arranging 
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his apartment^ linger at the close of her task^ as if 
waiting to hear the result of his visit the pre- 
ceding day. 

** My good madam^'* he said, '^ the time is near 
approaching when I shall have to leave your roof, 
under which I have found so much comfort. Be- 
lieve- me, I shall not quit it without regret. But, 
the arrangements, of which you have heard, for 
my going to the frontier, are now satisfactorily 
concluded." 

" I should rejoice at it," said she, " though we 
shall all be sorry to lose you, if I could be per- 
suaded that it would be for your welfare; but I 
have reasons to apprehend that such will not be 
the case." 

Tunstall expressed his surprise at the observa- 
tion, and shortly recounted the advantages which 
the proposed connexion offered. " I fear you are 
deceived," said the good widow, " in the character 
of this Van Arneveld ; and I hope you will make 
more particular inquiries before you connect your- 
self with him." 

** Indeed you must be mistaken," replied the 
young man ; and he mentioned the respectability 
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of the Africander's connexions, and the standing 
and position he held in society. 

" That may be all very true," replied she ; ** but 
I have private reasons for believing that he is a 
dangerous character^ and I am anxious to put you 
on your guard before it be too late." 

Tunstall expressed his sense of her kindness, 
but continued to assert his doubts of the accuracy 
of her information. 

" Whether you believe it or not," she replied, 
" I have it from authority on which I can fully 
rely, that though this Van Arneveld is in pos- 
session of a great estate, he is a poor man, and 
deeply involved ; that no faith can be put in his 
promises, — and that he is engaged in dark and 
dangerous schemes. In some way or other, I do 
not understand how, he means, I am told, in deal- 
ing with you, to make you subservient to his own 
evil purposes." And again she pressed him to 
discontinue all intercourse with such a person. 

Tunstall felt indignant at the idea of being 
made the tool of such a character; but, controlling 
his feelings, he proceeded to question the friendly 
monitress as to the soturce froln which her infor- 
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matlon was derived^ and what she knew> more 
particularly, of Van Arneveld's practices and 

designs. 

On these she could throw no light : but, to the 
former question she replied, that the communica- 
tion was made in a confidence which she could not 
— and she was sure Tunstall would not expect her 
to betray ; — that she had received it from a friend 
of undoubted veracity, and who had means, which 
she could not explain, of arriving at the truth; — 
that she had done what she thought was right in 
making it known to him, and she hoped he would 
pardon her having interfered in his concerns. 

Tunstall having repeated his acknowledgments, 
and promised that he would well consider the 
intelligence which had been conveyed to him, was 
left to ruminate upon it, in a state of mind that 
was far from agreeable. His first impression was 
to disregard the whole, as a woman's tale, kindly 
meant, but worked up by female apprehensions 
from slight and insufficient premises, to the for- 
midable conclusions at which his informant had 
arrived. But then he recollected that she assured 
him of the veracity and means of intelligence of 
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the mysterious confidant. He could not doubt of 
that : for he had formed a high estimate of the 
worth and truthfulness of his kind hostess. 

Should he consult his friend, Mr. Forbes? 
He^ indeed, had said that he knew nothing, him- 
i^elf, of Van Arneveld ; but he relied on persons 
of undoubted character, who appeared to be satis- 
fied of his respectability. What would Mr. 
Forbes say to his (TunstaU's) being disposed to 
place any reliance upon a merely anonymous com- 
munication opposed to such authority? Every 
one had his enemies ; and the story must have 
its origin in some secret machination of malice or 
hatred. No, he would not think of applying to 
Mr. Forbes, without some better grounds for 
doubt and suspicion. 

Should he break off the treaty, without assign- 
ing any reason but a change in his own views? 
How could he do that, after having expressed to 
Mr. Forbes the satisfaction he felt in the pro- 
spects held out to him ? That kind friend had 
taken great pains in forming the connexion, and 
were he now abruptly to abandon it, what conclu- 
sion could be drawn, but that he was unstable and 
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irresolute ? And how should he be able to form 
another 1 No> it was not to be thought of. And^ 
after all^ he argued with himself^ what object can 
this man h^ve in view in securing my services^ 
except for their legitimate use? How can I aid 
him in his ill designs, if such be entertained? 
And what have I to apprehend ? Personal fear I 
have none ; and I trust my principles of rectitude 
and honour are too firmly fixed to be weakened 
by the contagion of companionship or the temp- 
tations of interest. 

" Why, then, should I not at least make the 
trial ? I shall, any how, be in the way of ob- 
taining the experience I require. That will be so 
much gain. Yes, I will dismiss these idle alarms, 
or only think of them to make me cautious, when 
it comes to any further dealings between us. 
That, I remember, Forbes recommended." 

Thus he endeavoured to satisfy himself that he 
might safely disregard the warning he had so 
strangely received. But his mind was ill at ease; 
so much depended upon the course he now adopted, 
and a false step at first might be fatal to all his 
hopeSt With none to advise him, in a strange 
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land, aIone> forlorn, dealing with dark surmises, 
that might be shadows, or might turn out to be 
painful realities; again and again, during that 
and the following daj, in his solitary apartment, 
in his walks, on his bed, restless and wretched, he 
revolved the serious question on which his fate 
appeared to hang. The result of his reflections 
was always the same, that, trusting in a good 
Providence, and his own resolution to meet all 
exigencies in a spirit that would do him no dis- 
credit, he would persevere in the course which 
had been chalked out for him, and not allow him- 
self to be diverted from it by suggestions so vague, 
apparently at variance with all the other means 
he had of forming a judgment, and based on such 
questionable evidence. 

On the third morning he had risen more com- 
posed, after some refreshing sleep, and wliile 
sitting at his early breakfast, a letter* from Tan 
Arneveld was put into his hands, which furnished 
him with fresh food for reflection. . It proposed 
that his time of probation should be extended to 
twelve months, and that he should undertake 
during that period to enter into no other engage- 
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ment; and the letter concladed with directing 
that, if this proposal were acceded to, he should 
meet Van Ameveld at a time fixed, at Graaf 
Rein^t, to proceed from thence in company with 
him to his place on the frontier. It recommended 
his going by sea, as the easiest course, to Port 
Elizabeth, from whence Van Ameveld*s wagons 
would be shortly returning to Graaf Kein^t, and 
he might thus avail himself of the convoy of his 
people. 

'^ What can he mean ?" said Tunstall, musing 
with himself, " by proposing to bind me peremp- 
torily to this term of twelve months? Can it 
be connected with any of the sinister designs 
which are imputed to him?" And here our young 
friend might again have fallen into perplexities 
such as those from which he had just recovered, 
but the restored tone of liis mind enabled him at 
once to shake off the disposition to encourage 
further doubts. 

*' What can it matter to me ?" said he ; " the 
proposal is reasonable enough. It is but a fair 
trial. Come what may, I will go through it 
manfully. Yes," he continued, warming with 
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the determination^ *' I will make this mau appre- 
ciate my seryioes5 and then he must be bad 
indeed if thej do not bring appropriate encou* 
ragement and reward, I will zealously guard 
his interests ; his flocks and herds shall be care- 
fully tended; the produce of his land shall be 
doubled and tripled, if any exertions of mine can 
effect it ; and should these marauding bands con- 
tinue their inroads^ I will be first in the rescue 
and the fray. He shall see what British spirit 
and enterprise can accomplish. There is some* 
thing about him which makes me think these are 
qualities congenial to his own disposition. I will 
win his esteem and leave the rest to fate." 

Under these impulses he ^did not hesitate to 
make a suitable reply to Van Arneveld's letter ; 
and he then lost no time in proceedmg to the 
Heeregracht, to consult Mr. Forbes on the means 
of obtaining a passage to this eastern province. 

" You are lucky," said the merchant, *' for 
there is a colonial schooner now taking in her 
cargo for Algoa Bay. I think she will clear out 
in the course of a few days My clerk shall 
make inquiries, and I will speak myself to the 
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captain^ of whom I know a little. It is a good 
craft, and at this season you may expect a quick 
passage: but you must come and see me at the 
gardens before you embark." 

Very trifling were the preparations which Tun- 
stall had to make for his departure. He endea- 
voured' to allay the fears of his kind hostesses, 
whose interest in his welfare \^as increased by 
the appi^ehensions they thought there was so 
much reason to entertain. They were somewhat 
reassured by his cheerful and resolute manner^ 
and the promise that they should be informed of 
his safety and prospects. His chief duty was to 
bid adieii and offer his grateful acknowledgments 
to his excellent friend Mr. Forbes. With him he 
spent the last evening. It was Christmas-day; 
and in that friendly society he found some relief 
from thoughts which past recollections of that 
happy festival too painfully forced upon him. 
The contrast was so great — both in his own 
present isolation, and in the aspect which external 
nature presented— to the associations familiarly 
Connected with the season, that he could hardly 
credit its identity. 
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. Before noon on the following day he was stand* 
ing on the deck of the little schooner, as she 
worked out of the bay, and, having gained a suf- 
ficient offing, stood along the coast with a favour- 
able wind. The sun was bright, the freshening 
breeze moderated the temperature, and as the 
vessel lay down to it, her canvass bellying out, 
tossing the spray from her bows, and lifting her 
head over the seas, Tunstall felt his spirits exhi- 
larated, and his hopes revived. Casting off doubts 
and cares, he paced the narrow gangway, while 
they ranged along the iron-bound coast of that 
rocky peninsula, over which soars the noble moun- 
tain-chain which appeared, indeed, a fitting 
bulwark of the extremity of a vast continent 
against the confluence of two mighty seas. 

The passage from Table Bay to Algoa Bay- 
has, since the period of Which we are writing, 
Ifeen reduced by a regular steam navigation to 
9Xi average of about three days; but in those 
times things were different, and our adventurer's 
voyage Was destined to be neither so speedy nor 
so favourable as he had been led to anticipate. 
Towards evening of the third day after they 
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sailed from Table Bay, though the atmosphere 
was still dear — 



«< 



Nor had the blaekening waTes and frowniiig hearen 
The wonted signa of gathering tempest given/' — 



a squall came on so suddenly^ as to threaten to 
tear the canvass from the ring-bolts, (for the 
schooner was under a press of sidl,) and to carry 
away spars and all, in one common wreck. 

'* Let all go by the run," shouted the captain ; 
and in a few instants down came sails, booms, 
yards, and halliards, in seeming intricate con- 
fusion, on the deck of the little TesseL Then the 
crew were seen running up the shrouds, and a 
moment after, laying out upon the yards aloft, 
clewing up the lighter sails, and reducing others, 
reef after reef^ till the schooner, thus relieved^ was 
in a condition to continue her course under easy 
sail. Tunstall intently watched these manoeuvres, 
holding on by the weather-shrouds, while the 
hoarse voice of the captain, shouting his orders 
to the men aloft, their bold daring, as they clung 
to the yards, and clasped the quivering topmasts, 
and the bellowing of the wind in the flapping 
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canva8s> presented a scene of wild and fearful 
interest. 

The gale continued to increase^ and the wind 
shortly veering and heading their course^ the 
schooner was with some difficulty brought round, 
and scudded madly before the gale. But a new 
danger now threatened. With the favourable 
wind of the preceding days, notwithstanding a 
strong current which had set against them, the 
vessel had run to the eastward of Cape Lognllas. 
The land here trending, on either side, for more 
than a degree, to a low point which forms the 
extremity of the African continent, and stretches 
far into the Southern Ocean, with most dangerous 
sand-banks and currents, there are few navigators 
of those seas who have not had reason to remember 
Cape LaguUas. 

With the course the schooner was now making, 
there was great doubt whether they should be 
able to weather the Cape. The distance from the 
land was rapidly diminishing ; night was coming 
on, and a dangerous shore was under their lee. 
They were driving wildly towards it, and the 
peril was imminent. Tunstall understood the 
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danger; be still held on upon deck, though, in 
going about, a huge sea had swept it from stem 
to stem^ washing overboard all the loose spdrs, 
and everj moveable article, and carrying away 
part of the bulwarks ; and the vessel lay over on 
her beam-ends, lurching heavily. Again the 
voice of the captain was heard above the roar of 
the tempest, and again the bold seamen were 
aloft. The order now was to .take in aU sail. 
Thus eased, the schooner righted, and lay pitch- 
ing and tossing in the seas. A small gib-sail 
was run up to keep her head steady before the 
wind. The immediate danger was averted, and 
when she had rounded the point Tunstall w'ent 
below; but the scene there, the crash, and the 
rolling of everything that was loose, the creaking 
of bulk-heads, the clanging of the .chain-pumps, 
the terrijSed cries of some of the passengers, and 
the unseasonable jestings of others, formed a com- 
bination of horrors which drove him again upon 
deck. The scene below was more distressing, and 
had none of the grandeur of the war of elements 
which he had witnessed above. 

It had now become pitchy dark, except the 
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faint glimmer of the lamp at the binnacle, and 
the phosphoric light that flashed from the crests 
of the waves, as, towering to the full height of 
the qmvering masts, they broke all around. At 
one moment the yessel seemed engulfed in the 
trough of the huge seas, at the next she rose to 
the summit of the swelling wave, to plunge, as it 
seemed hopelessly, into the foaming gulf beneath. 
It was a magnificeni, though a fearfxtl spectacle ; 
and it was not till Tunstall was thoroughly 
wearied out, and he found there was no prospect 
of any immediate change, that, yielding to the 
persuasion of the captain, he consented to go 
below; and, lashing himself into his cot, com- 
mitted himself to Providence. 

All the succeeding day, and part of another 
night, the gale continued unabated. On coming 
upon deck on the third morning, our adventurer 
found that the wind had come round to the south, 
and they were Clearing the land. The high ridge 
of the Outeniqua mountains, In the district of 
George, was in sight. Shoals of the " Roman " 
fish, beautiful for its brilliant red colour, and 
flights of gannets, were playing about the ship, as 
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in short tacks they stood on and off the shore. 
Tunstall traced the bold outline of the monntain- 
range, broken by intersecting valleys, and marked 
with interest appearances of cultivation on the 
slopes of the lower hills, and, as night came on, 
fires in the clearings, which gave token of human 
habitation. 

. They now stood along-shore with a fair wind, 
the high land terminating in sandy flats about 
€!ape Francis. The weather was again bright, 
and the aor came hot and sultry from off the land. 
On the eighth evening after leaving Table Bay," 
they neared the low sandy point of Cape Recif ; 
the sun went down in a flood of glory, and they 
shortened sail during the night. Early the fol- 
lowing morning they rounded the point which 
forms the southern horn of Algoa Bay, and before 
noon the schooner was securely anchored off the 
town of Port Elizabeth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The wagons which were to convey out adven- 
turer to Graaf Rei^i^t had- not yet arrived from 
the interior. Meanwhile^ he established his 
quarters at an hotel, which^ built on the extreme 
point of the long ridge confining the town to the 
narrow limits of the strand, commands from its 
windows views of the bay and of the broken 
ground falling precipitously to the banks of the 
Baaken rivulet, which, just below, discharges its 
waters inta the sea through numerous channels 
worn in the sandy beach. There was little to 
interest in the town of Port Elizabeth, though 
it had risen in a few years to be a place of con- 
siderable importance, as the emporium of the 
commerce of the Eastern province. 
-Tunstall viewed from his window the small 

i2 
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island in the bay, upon which Bartholomew Diaz, 
the illustrious Portuguese navigator, landing on 
Holy Cross day, 1486, thence gave it the name 
of Santa Cruz, He visited the monuments 
which marked the progressive advance of the 
town; the ruins of the stone beacon on the 
sandhills erected by the Dutch East India Com* 
pany, to commemorate their first taking possession 
of the port ; the fort built On one of the heights 
when the English government first established a 
military post here ; and the pyramidal cenotaph, 
which Sir Bufane Donkin, the acting Governor, 
erected on another of the heights in 1820, in 
memory of his deceased lady, whose name he 
gave to the town founded on the arrival of the 
British settlers. 

Nothing was more amusing than the frequent 
trains of wagons from the interior, loaded with 
the produce of the country, for shipment in the 
vessels lying at anchor in the bay. The arrival 
of these singular vehicles, with their jaded teams 
and uncouth drivers, jolting along the broken 
causeway of the long irregular street which ter* 
minates in the market square, gave an active 
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and bastliDg air to the place. Our emigrant 
did not fall to visit the square, when, at a very 
early hour in the morning, the wagons which 
had arrived in the course of the night were 
drawn up in its centre. At the ringing of a bell 
their manifold contents were exposed to sale by a 
public officer ; it being a regulation of the Dutch 
laws that aU country produce shall be offered for 
sale by auction before it is retailed in the towns« 
Vegetables, fruit, butter, and provisions of all 
kinds, together wi& skins, bamboo whips, cakes 
of aloes, wool, and all the etccstera of an Africao 
farm, were successively subjected to the sales, 
man's hammer. The biddings were made in rix- 
doUars and shillings. Tunstall gladly embraced 
the opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with the prices of commodities in which he must 
needs be conversant in his future dealings; while 
there was much to interest in the groups of 
countiy people, the farmers and their wives, with 
their dusky followers, and the noble teams of 
oxen, with wide branching horns, which to the 
number of eight or ten span, or yokes, were 
attached to each of the wagons. 
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Tim first business of the day concluded^ our 
emigrant would saunter along the shores of the 
bay, and watch the long rollers from the Indian 
ocean pouring in upon the open strand, and 
admire the dexterity with which the heavy boats, 
employed* in unloading the vessels anchored in 
the bay, were beached through the boiling surf. 
He would wade across the shallow channels 
formed by the waters of the Baaken, and among 
the sandy hillocks beyond the ford — the biuial 
ground of the inhabitants — decypher the simple 
inemori£),Is of the first British settlers. He 
marked, somewhat apart, the turbaned headstone 
of the Malay, inscribed in Arabic characters with 
some verse from the Kofan; pondering over the 
course of events which had brought two races 
from the far north and the wide east, so distinct, 
and yet so similar in their enterprising and com- 
mercial character, here to mingle their dust. Then 
he would wander up the green valley, through 
which the little river flows, so full and so fresh, 
and wonder that it was not along its verdant banks 
the primitive settlers Jxed their abodes, in prefer- 
ence to the bare and arid strand, where the water is 
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scarce and brackish^ and the sandy soil admits 
not of cultiyation, either for pleasure or profit. 
In such rambles and contemplations Tunstall 
passed hours which would otherwise have been 
listless and weary. 

Betumed to the hotel, he would spread out 
Arrowsmith's map, and carefully study the lead- 
ing features of the vast territory with which his 
interests were now connected ; its parallel moun- 
tain chains ranging east and west, at successively 
receding distances from the southern coast ; 
its tracts of sandy desert ; its infrequent rivers ; 
its districts; its towns. He traced the line of that 
frontier boundary which .he had heard was the 
cause of so much uneasiness, and noted that point 
at the foot of the Winterberg where he was to 
find a resting-place after his long joumeyings. 
Why he w^as to seek it by the circuitous course 
indicated to him by Van Ameveld, he was at 
a loss to conjecture ; but evidently, Graaf Eeinet, 
where he would meet the Africander, was in 
his direct road from the Cape, and he might 
probably have dealings there which induced him 
to req^uire the return of the wagons by that 
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route* A few days' additional journey, Tunstall 
knew, was a tUng of little account in that 
country. 

He was beginning to be weary of delay and 
inaction, when Van Arneveld's agent announced 
to him x>ne morning that the wagons were . 
arrived, and had outspanned in the neighbour-^ 
hood of the town in the course of the preceding 
night. " It will take a couple of days," said 
he, *' before they will be ready for the journey 
homeward. Now is your time for spending a 
day or two at Uitenhague. as you proposed. It 
is eighteen or twenty miles on the road, and 
Van Arneveld's peopI^ will follow you there as 
soon as the lading of the wagons is completed.'* 

The agent had particular reasons for being 
anxious to be rid of him diuing that operation; 
and Tunstall was glad to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, at leisure, a place which had 
been described to him as a paradise of freshness 
and verdure, a perfect contrast to Fort Elizabeth, 
.which draws from it those supplies of vegetables 
and fruit, that market produce which he had 
witnessed, and which its own barren neighbour- 
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l)ood was unable to furniBh. Accordingly^ he 
procured a horee^ and set forth in high spirits 
on the proposed expedition. 

The country about Algoa Bay presented an 
. aspect far from inviting. The road passed over 
wide undulating plains, covered in general with 
a meagre pasturage, not of grass, but of dwarf 
heaths and shrubs, and affording no signs of oocu* 
pation, except some straggling flocks of sheep and 
goats, tended by Hottentot herdsmen. But at 
this time, some .rains having recently fallen, there 
were krge plains spread with the richest verdure, 
and enlivened by a variety of exquisite flowers, at 
the present season in high beauty. Bulbous 
plants which would, have made the fortune of a 
suburban florist, were scattered so profusely, that 
the traveller's progress was impeded at every step 
by the temptation to examine more closely, or to 
possess, some one or other of the choicest specimens. 
Hevelling in the delights of so brilliant a parterre, 
and in the fragrance with which the air was 
scented by the blossoms of the mimosa, Tunstall 
gave the reins to his horse, and ranged at large 
over the plains, trusting to his general knowledge 

l3 
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of the bearings of the country to bring him to 
the point he intended. The sun was soon high in 
the heavens^ and the heat excessive^ but he re- 
joiced to find that, in that light and buoyant 
atmosphere, it did not affect him with any painful 
sense of fatigue, though the flowers he had culled 
withered almost as soon as they were plucked, 
and brought to his mind the touching language in 
which such effects, in climates of the east, simi- 
larly circumstanced, are described. 

While thus wandering he stumbled unexpectedly 
on a scen€ so singular that we pause to describe 
its principal features, as they presented themselves 
to our traveller, while just emerging from a 
thicket of underwood. A small lake lay before 
him, about three miles in circumference, the sur- 
face of which, covered with a crust of white 
crystals, had the appearance of being powdered 
over with hoar frost. Some of these had been 
collected into conical heaps, and where thus 
cleared, the surface gleamed and sparkled in the 
bright sunshine like smooth ice. The wintry 
appearance of the lake formed a singular contrast 
ta the exuberant vegetation which fringed its 
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margin. Boand this, groves pfdeep evergreens, and 
li^t feathery acacias were mingled with flowering 
dbrubs^ and succulent plants of lofty growth, and 
strange exotic aspect* Among these were the 
scarlet cotyledon,- several varieties of the aloe, in 
particular that splendid plant, the upright stalk of 
which branches like a candelabrum^ into a triple 
crest of blQod-;red blossoms ; and, high over all, 
gigantic groves of Euphorbia^ extending their 
leafless arms above the spreading shrubbery of the 
forest The effect was so singularly striking that 
Tunstall drew rein and gazed on the scene with 
admiration. Then dismounting, he secured his 
horse in the thicket, and approaching the margin 
of the lake, he discovered that the incrustation he 
had noticed was pure crystallized salt. Venturing 
on its smooth surface, he found that the snowy 
heaps which had attracted his attention had been 
raked or swept together for the purpose^ as 
appeared by wagon tracks in every direction, 
of being carried away for use by the neighbouring 
farmers. 

Having satisfied his curiosity, Tunstall re* 
mountedj and pressing his horse without further 
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loitering on the "way, he soon gained a beaten 
track, which led to the banks of the Zwajctkops 
river ; not, however, before he had passed a well** 
cultivated domain, the owner of which, Colonel 
Cujler, a fine old officer, of whom he chanced to 
ask directions for the road, pressed upon him the 
hospitality which in that countFy is ever extended 
to the stranger and the traveller, Tunstall wa^ 
destined to renew, under other circumstances, the 
acquaintance which he was then obliged to decline, 
and pressing on, shortly afterwards struck the 
river, which he forded, and in a few minutes 
entered the town* 

Our adventurer was at no loss quickly to per* 
ceive that its attractions had not been overrated. 
Uitenhague occupies the declivity of a hill, rising 
gently from the Zwartkops riven The broad 
straight avenues which form the principal streets 
have fimple margins of greensward, and are shaded 
by a spreading growth of the European oak, the 
more striking as they are not indigenous. They 
are of the beautiful variety which has deeply 
serrated leaves, and the acorns growing in clusters 
from long footstalks. Vineyards, orchards, and 
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gardens extend over great part of the area of the 
town, mingled with the quaint, white-fronted 
houses, which at intervab peep out among the 
luxuriant foliage; and streams of clear water, 
drawn from the river, ran gurgling along the main 
streets in shallow canals, from whence they are 
diverted in smaller channels to irrigate the 
enclosures, which thej clothe with perpetual 
verdure* 

If Tunstall had rioted that morning in a feast 
of flowers, the horn of Pomona poured forth hor 
treasures exuberantly to furnish his evening revel . 
He sauntered through those delicious gardens, 
along alleys embowered in overhanging boughs, 
loaded with fruit; — the luscious fig bursting its 
dusky rind, grapes in large clusters of purple 
or amber-coloured berries, — ^the latter of that 
rich variety, the Persian grape, which the colo- 
nists called Haen-pode, — apricots, peaches, necta* 
rines, apples, pears and mulberries; — most of 
them at that season in full maturity. Towering 
orange-trees spread their shapely growths over 
open plats of grass, the golden fruit glistening 
brightly amopg the full, deep foliage. The stately 
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banana shot up its long succulent stalks, spread- 
ing into l»*oad, spear-shaped leaves, with pendent 
bunches of its mellow fruit ; while melons trailed in 
wild luxuriance among the garden crops of various 
kinds which in long ridges covered the surface. 

*' In truth," said Tunstall, musingly, " poetry 
and fable never imagmed anything more delight- 
ful in the gardens of Alcinous and the groves 
of the Hesperides. And to think that a Dutch 
Commissary-General, — De Mist-^from the land 
of f(^s and fens, had the luck to change his 
Bo&otian barony for a domain such as tbis^ to 
which he gave the name of his ancient inherit- 
ance. Would that I were able here to fix my 
habitation, and here replace my paternal acres!*' 
Thus meditating, he slowly paced one of the 
long avenues that led towards his hotel, as the 
last rays of the setting sun gleamed among the 
orchards and touched the tops of the branching 
oaks. Everything breathed an air of peace and 
serenity, the more striking after the stir and 
bustle of the neighbouring seaport to which he 
had been for some days accustomed. 

TunstaU learned tliat the principal inhabit^ts 
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^ere retired families^ mostly of the old Dutoh 
race. The town had not fulfilled the ezpeotatione 
of the founder^ who had laid out the area on 
a large scale^ and considered its site aod position 
worthy to become the capital of the eastern dis- 
tricts, if not of the whole colony. The seat of 
Government at Capetown is most inconFeniently 
placed at an extreme point of the territory, 
distant at least 500 miles from the province, 
which demand's the most constant and watchful 
care of the Colonial Government But thou^ 
Uitenhague became the centre of the local admi- 
nistration of the large district which bears its 
name, it has not increased in population and 
importance, and has failed of realizing its preten- 
sions to that distinction to which it aspired. The 
neighbouring town of Port Elisabeth, though of 
more recent origin, has already eclipsed its 
parent in wealth, population, buildmgs, — every- 
thing that bespeaks a rising and prosperous comr 
munity. Located, as we have seen, on a barren 
coast, its maritime position drew to it im influx 
of trade which stimulated its rapid progress ; and 
the gardens and &uit jard3 of Uitenhague had 
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bec<»ne its tribatanes for those luxuries which 
nature has denied to the sterile site of the busy sea* 
port. Such have been always the triumphs of com* 
mercoj thought Tunstall, over natural obstacles, 
whether in the La^nes of the Adriatic, the 
marshes of the Zuider-zee, or on the sandy diores 
of the Baltic 

But his reflections were interrupted by the 
entrance of his host, who called his attention to 
immediate interests by reminding him of the 
necessity that preparations should be made for his 
intended journey. 

*^ We have tolerable accommodations here," said 
he ; — and he might with truth have spoken more 
confidently, — ^^but as, perhaps, you are aware^ 
houses of refreshment are very rare in the ccdony, 
and in your track you will hardly meet with a 
habitation of any kind for the whole distance of 
1 50 miles ; you must provide yourself with every 
thing you may require." 

Tunstall inquired how long a time the journey 
would occupy. 

His host replied, — ^^ Probably seven or eight 
days; but that depends upon the condition of the 
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te&m&, and the state of the country as regarcb 
pasture and water. Entering on a journey of 
this kind," he added, '^is like embarking on a 
voyage. Your wagon must be provisioned; yoa 
have to depend upon it for food, shelter, rest, — in 
short everything you need." . . 

'^ To complete the parallel," sidd Tunstall, 
laughing, ^* I suppose they take observations for 
their latitude, and steer by compass. Well, I have 
a pocket instrument that may some day serve me 
in that way." And,^ having dismissed his host 
with the necessary directions, he was left to ex« 
amine his map, and speculate upon the prospects 
of a journey across the desert in the wagon of an 
African farmer* 

And how was Van Ameveld . employed, while 
his new foUower was making his way hy sea and 
land toward the place appointed for their meet^ 
ing ? His journey would be performed rapidly on 
horseback; and business and inclination still 
detained him at the Cape; dividing his time 
between the town and the residence of his 
kinsman, M. Yuurman. In a former chapter 
we introduced the reader to one of his haunts; 
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let ufl follow him to another of a different 
description* 

On the eve of a day when the time of his depar- 
ture for the frontier was near approaching, he 
once more turned his steps to the Waterkant^ and 
passing on towards the Somerset road, he entered 
a narrow street on the outskirts of the town 
which was mostly inhabited by coloured people, or 
by the lower classes of the Dutch population. 
The houses were, however, large and roomy. He 
entered one of the best of them, passing thropgb 
the hall, where the mistress was engaged in super- 
intending the operations of a bevy of loosely zoned 
females of more than one shade of dusky liue, .but 
all chattering in Dutch, who were packing in 
large baskets a quantity of linen fresh from their 
labours. For Bashma followed the important^ 
and, in that climate, and that resort of sea-going 
vessels, the very lucmtive avocation of a laundress ; 
while her husband Samor was one of those Malays 
who occupied the stalls already referred to in the 
vegetable market. 

Van Arneveld passed onward, with a nod of 
recognition to Sashma, and, opening a door (91 
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the further side of the haUj entered an apartment 
-where everything was in singular contrast to that 
through which he had passed. It had an appear- 
ance of extreme neatness^ and even of some 
degree of simple elegance. The furniture was 
highly polished, and the drapery of the windowi^ 
And of a becL which filled a canceled recess, were 
of a snowy whiteness. Vases of the most delicate 
flowers, which Samor's occupation enabled him to 
procure, stood on a marble slab before one of the 
windows. These were screened from the glare of 
the sun by blinds which, while they admitted air, 
produced a subdued and softened light The 
general effect of the chamber was soothing and 
voluptuous. 

Before a toilet glass stood a young girl employed 
in lightly wreathing round her brows a scarf of 
bright hues^ from which escaped a profusion of 
raven tresses. Her features were delicately 
chiselled. A robe of light tissue, the colour a pale 
saffron, showed to advantage her slender shape, 
and suited well the hue of her dark but glowing 
complexion. She wore bracelets of twisted gold, 
and massive rings of the same metal encircled her 
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slender aacles. Her naked feet were thrust into 
embroidered slippers. She did not intermpt her 
empl(^ment even to glance at Van Arneveld, as 
lie entered the chamber. 

<' Marietje/' he exclaimed^ as he threw himself 
listlessly on a low couch, " I am wretched; side 
at heart with vexation at the supineness and non-* 
chalanoe of these people in office ; and now, for 
I find I can do no good here, about to leave you 
— to leave," he continued earnestly, "the only 
being I ever really loved — ^I go to consort once 
more with my rude countrymen and their coarse 
vrous, or with savages still worse; and to wear 
myself out with projects which I begin to think 
will never be accomplished." 

^' You have your sister, Conraad," said the girl, 
who having turned towards him during his pas**- 
sionate address, now stood before him, ** you have 
your sister; she is kind and good, and surely 
she must be a solace to you in the midst of 
all" 

" She cannot be what you are to me, Marietj^" 
repUed the Africander, fondly taking her hand; 
" and besides^ she is not in my confidence. She 
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kiiows nothing of the venturous and perplexing 
sdbemes in which I have embarked." 

"Why not abandon them ?" said the girl, " why 
wear yourself out with projects so profitless?'* 

**I cannot; they have, taken deep hold on my 
mind. I have sworn to accomplish my purposes,. 
I will not desert my comrades, I will rather die." 

*^But this Englishman you have told me of," 
she rejoined ; " will not his society be a relief to 
you?" 

^He may be my slave and my tok)l,'' exclaimed 
Van Ameveld^ ** but can never be my friend and 
confidant. No! Marietj^, there is not a living 
being but yourself who knows all my heart." 

"Ah !" said the Malay girl, sighing, " those were 
happy times, when we spent whole days together 
reclining under an awning in your light boat, 
while it drifted on the smooth surface of the bay, 
or you led me among the bowery lanes of 
Wynbei^ and Constantia. I was a mere child 
then; and you were light-hearted, and free as the 
bird on the wing. Forget these weary cares, and 
-be the same again." 

"It cannot be,"ie replied inn melancholy 
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tone ; but at the same timey drawing her to his side 
on the couch, he said affectionately, ^Marietje, 
you might soothe these cares,— why not come with 
me to Bosendal?'' 

'^That may not be," she said, ''it is not 
for your sister to know one who is such as I 



am." 



«« 



She need not know," replied Van Arneyeld. 
The girl shook her head. 

" Besides," she continued, " you might' not be 
true to me ; there may be <£arms I wot not of to 
tempt such a rover as you are ; and girls of our 
race do not brook infidelity in their lovers. A 
wild blood flows in thrar veins whidhi it is 
dangerous to rouse ; and there are deadly potions 
which they are not slow to mingle when jealousy 
works to frenzy in their passionate natures. My 
mother Kaehma has taught me the fatal secrets of 
her people ; I would not be tempted.'^ 

Tan Ameveld shuddered, struck as much by 
the expression of countenance whidi accompanied 
these fiearful intimations, as by the words she 
uttered. But he spoke soothingly, and endea^ 
voured to win her to his wishes by assurances of 
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eoDstancy and devotion. It was in vain; she 
would not hear of following him to Rosendal. 

" Listen to me then, Marietje,'* said he ; "I 
well foresee to what events are leading me : 
I shall hdve to retire over the border : but I shall 
not go unatt^ended. Many of our people will flock 
to me. Our arms and organization will make us 
powerful among the native tribes. I have deal- 
ings with them : they will be but too happy to 
receive us, foes as we are to the English govern- 
ment. They will yield to us whatever lands we 
require. I shall be independent. I shall be a 
great chief among them. Share my fortunes, and 
chiefs shall bow down to you, and native hand- 
maida do your bidding." 

" Nay," replied the Malay girl ; ** 1 should 
bring disunion into you? camp. Your country- 
men, rude as you say they are, have rigid notions. 
Though your influence with them be great, they 
would not countenance your union with one 
of my colour arid faith. Besides," she con- 
tinued; ** I cannot leave my father and mother. 
Ihey are indulgent to me, — indulgent even in 
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my follies and weaknesses, as jbn very well 
know. While I am living at mj ease, they 
work hard, their only care to gratify my wishes 
and lay up in store for me. I must not desert 
them. Nor could I reconcile myself to the sort 
of life your people lead, either on or beyond 
the frontier. It is far away, over deserts and 
mountains and trackless plains. My people cling 
.to the coasts ; they seldom migrate inland. For 
my part, I love the bright blue sea." 

She paused, a new thought suddenly striking 
her, and then resumed : — 

** Conraad," she said ; " if your adventure was 
upon the ocean, and you sought your fortune 
there, I might perhaps be tempted. Borne on 
that, our people find a home op every shore. My 
father Samor tells tales of bold deeds done and 
wealth gathered by them among the islands of the 
eastern seas. If such were Conraad's destiny, 
I might be induced to share it, — to share his 
dangers. This hand, feeble as it is — (and here 
with flashing eyes, she started to her feet and un- 
sheathed a bright kreese which was concealed iti 
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the folds of the couch) ^^ this feeble arm might, in 
ti^e of need, strike a blow in defence of hfan she 
loved and honoured I " 

" Girl," exclaimed Van Ameveld ; " a spirit 
such as yours might rouse a coward's soul to daring 
deeds* But I perceive that it is useless to urge 
my wishes further. May joy and happiness attend 
you." He drew from his bosom a string of large 
pearls which he threw upon her lap, " Some- 
times," he said, " even in your gayest hour, give 
a thought to Conraad struggling in the sea of 
troubles on which he is embarked." 

" Nay," said she ; " it was but a momentary 
outburst of the spirit of my people. The rough 
passages of life suit not me ; I would gather its 
flowers, short lived as they are, and wear them 
ere they fade. Away with care; life is too short 
to be wasted in wearisome pursuits or vain regrets. 
Who can be melancholy while the bright sun is in 
the heavens? The night comes, and then all is 
forgotten. There is no future for me : the pro- 
phet tells of no paradise for women. I must fulfil 
my destiny." 

" And I mine," said Van Ameveld, gloomily ; 

VOL. L K 
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** in thaty the creed of the fiuih in which I hare 
been brought up differs little from jonrs. It is in 
vain to struggle against the decrees of a Power 
that has pre-determined all events. I too mnst 
fulfil my destiny*'' 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was noon before the wagons from Port 
Elizabeth were outspanned upon an open green 
which skirts the town of Uitenhague. These 
yehicles are of a construction peculiar to the 
colony, and admirably adapted to the services re- 
quired. Built of a tough but pliable species of 
wood, the ribs and main timbers are so put 
together as to be flexible ; and thus sustain the 
joltings occasioned by the rocks and loose stones, 
over which the road ia carried in some of the 
passes, without injury or inconvenience. They 
are long and narrow, and covered with tilts of 
white sail-cloth, which, when in good condition, are 
impervious to the weather. In these vehicles the 
colonists accomplish journeys which are frequently 
of many weeks' duration ; carrying their wives and 

k2 
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families with them, sleeping in them^ and having 
them freighted with provisions for the way and all 
necessary utensils. At other times, they make 
them their temporary domicile, when, accompanied 
by their flocks and herds, they leave their farms 
in search of fresh pasturage for the cattle, shifting 
their quarters as occasion requires. A number of 
these wagons drawn up together, as they are 
often seen, presents the appearance of an en- 
campment. 

In one of these vehicles the viaticum which had 
been collected for our adventurer'^s journey, con- 
sisting of coffee, sugar, biscuits, fruit, and dried 
meat, with fresh bread and a quarter of a sheep 
for immediate use, were duly stored. A level 
space was cleared in front of the wagon by a 
fresh stowage of some of the lading, and on this 
was spread the traveller's mattrass. Leathern 
bags, attached to the ribs that supported the 
covering, contained his map, some books, and 
other articles of immediate necessity. When all 
was arranged, Tunstall suspended his fowling- 
piece in slings under the tilted roof, and took his 
seat by the side of the driver. The word " trek " 
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was given^ the long whip was smacked^ and the 
teams of oxen moved forward at a smart trot. 
The town of IJitenhague was speedily left behind, 
and Tunstall felt that at last he was fairly started 
on his expedition. 

In addition to the two wagons which be- 
longed to Van Ameveld, three others travelled 
in company with them. The former were under 
the care of two brothers, servants of the Afri- 
cander, and they were attended by an old negro 
slave and a Hottentot boy, who ran by the side 
of the teams, and in difficult passes led the leading 
yokes of oxen. The young men were what are 
called ^^ Bastaards^ a term of no reproach, but 
indicating that they were descended &om the 
union of a white man with a female of colour — 
an intelligent and active, as well as a very nume- 
rous class. Tunstall felt no little interest in the 
brothers, with whom he was to be so closely 
associated in a long and dreary journey ; but the 
first discovery he made respecting them was, that 
they hardly comprehended a word of English, 
and that his slender stock of Dutch phrases must 
be in immediate requisition for all the intercourse 
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he should hold with them. He found, however, 
that they were disposed to be civil and good- 
humoured, and our adventurer, who had long 
been used to accommodate himself to circum- 
stances, felt no apprehension on that score. 

It had been late in the afternoon before the 
teams were sufBdiently refreshed, and the lading 
was re-arranged, so that, after a short stage, the 
whole cavalcade halted for the night, soon after 
** sun-down," in a narrow valley which was 
watered by a little rivulet, and skirted by grey 
rocks, from which it derived its name of Blau- 
crantz. The oxen were out-spanned, and turned 
loose to feed, leaving the wagons standing in an 
open space among the bushes which fringed the 
banks of the stream. 

The scene which ensued was striking. The 
leaders of the several wagons were employed in 
collecting wood and kindling fires, and fetching 
water from the stream, while the drivers drew 
forth the stores and made preparation for the 
evening meal. Kettles and coffee-pots were 
speedily hissing in the blaze, and steaks of mutton 
broiling on the embers. Our adventurer's com- 
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rades were assiduous in their attentions. Morsels 
of the meat were stuck on a skewer» alternately 
with portions of the fat ; it was then suspended 
over the fire on two forked sticks fixed in the 
ground; and the ca/rbonatjt thus prepared was 
handed to the young trayeller^ who, seated on a 
large stone, under the shelter or an ancient 
Mimosa-tree, never enjoyed a repast with greater 
relish. His dark attendants took theirs at a little 
distance, and as Tunstall had cheerfully lent his 
aid to the preparation of the repast, and con- 
tributed a soupj^ of schnapps and some inches of 
a roll of tobacco which his purveyor had added to 
his stores, he speedily acquired a place in their 
esteem. 

Meanwhile,, similar proceedings were taking 
place round the fires of the occupiers of the other 
wagons. Dried meat, which the African Boers 
call ^^ BiUong/^ was extracted from the capacious 
chests which form the driving seats in front of the 
wagons; horns of brandetcein ^were unslung; 
and while the wives and daughters were " on 
hospitable cares intent," the burly farmers smoked 
their pipes in grave and silent complacency. Far 
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apart, their Hottentot servants, a light-hearted 
race, with jibe and chatter, and mde merriment, 
dcTOured the half-bamt fragments which formed 
their share of the meaL Tunstall approached his 
fellow travellers, and having exchanged with them 
such courtesies as his scanty vocabulary aUowed, 
stood aside in contemplation of a scene so novel 
to him. 

The various groups exhibited every variety 
of attitude, sex, character, and complexion, now 
dimly seen in the shade, and then lit up by the 
blaze, as additional fiiel was thrown on the fires ; 
light pillars of smoke ascended in the clear air; 
and the white tilts of the wagons, drawn up in 
the background, contrasted with the dark masses 
of the surrounding bush. 

By degrees, the noisy gossip of the followers 
were hushed into silence, as they lay wrapped in 
their sheepskin mantles, with their feet towards 
the expiring embers. The Boers and Bastaards 
shook the ashes from their pipes, and rolling 
themselves up in their great-coats, stretched 
themselves on the ground ; and the women retired 
to the wagons. Tunstall followed their example. 
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and having loosed the folds of canvass, ii^hich 
made a curtain in front, threw himself upon his 
mattrass, well covered with blankets and cloak. 
No sounds now broke the deep silence, except 
the lowing of the oxen, as they occasionally 
wandered in the neighbourhood of the encamp- 
ment, and the distant howls of the jackalls, scared 
away by the still gleaming fires from nearer 
approach. 

Tunstall slept soundly till he was roused by 
a general stir, which announced that preparations 
were making for resuming the journey. He drew 
aside the curtain and perceived that the day had 
scarcely dawned, though the moon, waning in the 
west, for it was in the last quarter, shed a soft 
and dubious light on the surrounding objects. 
Our adventurer was aware that it is customary to 
make a long stage in the freshness of the morning 
to avoid the great heats of the midday; after 
which the journey is resumed, and continued till 
sun-down, and often till a late hour of the night. 
Again, he lay down, but not to sleep as before, 
which the jolting of the wagon, and the uncouth 
sounds by which the oxen were urged forwardj 

k3 
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effectually prevented; and he was not sorry when 
a sadden halt and the voice of Petiersen, as he 
drew aside the skreen and let in the full beams of 
the meaning sun, roused him from his uneasy 
couch. The refreshment of copious ablution was 
followed by a meal attended with circumstances 
similar to those we have just described. We 
leave him to pass the sultry hours with his tablets 
and his books, under the shelter of his tented 
domicile, until the declining sun should give the 
Bignal for his conductors to put themselves again 
in motion* 

The tract of country over which the caravan 
had to travel, lies on the eastern edge of the 
great desert, or Karroo, across the further ex- 
tremity of which Yan Arneveld had dome weeks 
before made his way on the journey to Capetown. 
The drought still continued, and the advance of 
summer increased its intensity. Far as the eye 
could reach, it wandered over the same dreary 
expanse of undulating plains, the sui^ice of which 
was of the colour of a, reddish brown, burnt to 
the consistence of bricks, and tufted with stunted 
heath which crumbled under the foot as sapless 
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and brown as the Boil which it scantily over- 
spread. The waterpools gave^ at best, but a 
slender and loathsome supply, and at times failed 
altogether, and the weary stages were prolonged 
till team after team of the oxen, exhausted by 
their previous joum'ey from the frontier, and worn 
out by want of sustenance, fell on the road ; some 
to rise no more, and others, released from the 
yoke, to be urged forward by Mentor, the old 
negro, and the boy, as best they could. The 
wagons which had started in company with Van 
Ameveld's, drawn by stronger or fresher beasts, 
soon outstripped them, and, after the first day's 
journey, were seen no more. 

On the third morning after leaving the bivouac 
at Blau Krantz, the party had been for some time 
slowly winding up a long and somewhat difficult 
ascent, to accomplish which the weary teams had 
been urged to their utmost exertions. The road 
was worn into ruts so deep that the wheels sunk 
nearly to the axles in the stiff sun-burnt day. 
Tunstall and the drivers had alighted, and the 
former had left the track, which was very narrow, 
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and mounting the bank on the road side, diverged 
from it amongst some underwood which clothed 
the rising ground. He thus avoided the painful 
scene which the struggles of the poor beasts 
presented, and had an opportunity of obtaining 
from that increased elevation, a somewhat more 
varied landscape than the monotonous character 
of the country had hitherto permitted. At the 
top of the hill, while the oxen stood panting to 
recover breath after the toilsome ascent, our 
traveller stood to admire a splendid view of the 
chain of the Winterhoek mountains, in which the 
sources of the Zwartkops river take their rise. 
It stretched far away in the south-west, the 
singularly formed summit of the Cockscomb 
towering in the midst, and the outline of the long 
range seen 

" Heaving to the clear blue sky 
Its ribs of granite, bare and dry/' 

clear and defined, notwithstanding the vast 
distance, in that lucid atmosphere which invests 
the mountain scenery of Southern Africa with 
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such aerial tints as are perhaps unriyalled in 
any other country. 

Our emigrant turned with regret from the 
glorious prospect ; for the wagons had now com- 
menced the descent^ and the tops of the white 
hoods were nodding and heaving above the 
bushes^ as the ponderous vehicles plunged down 
the declivity. Presently he saw the leading 
wagon lurch heavily to the left ; it tottered for 
a moment^ and then fell over with a loud crash. 
A few bounds brought the young Englishman to 
the edge of the bank which overhung the hollow 
way, from whence he perceived that the wagon 
lay against the opposite bank, which had caught 
it in its fall/ the off-wheels being lifted high 
from the ground. Petiersen and Jacob, who 
betrayed no symptoms of alarm, accustomed, pro^ 
bably, to similar casualties, began very delibe- 
rately to outspan the oxen ; and while they were 
doing this, Tunstall endeavoured to ascertain the 
extent of the calamity, and, in particular, whe- 
ther the^axle-trees or the near- wheels had received 
any injury which might impede their progress. 
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Believed fix)m apprehenfiions ou that account, 
the united strength of the party was exerted to 
restore the vehicle to its equilibrium; but their 
repeated efforts were unavailing, and it became 
necessary to unload the greater part of the 
contents. 

Tunstall lent his aid with hearty good-will to 
the heavy labour which ensued. Chests and 
cases, and bags of sugar from the Mauritius, and 
coffee from Ceylon^ were successively deposited 
by the road-side. As the task proceeded, our 
adventurer perceived thaf some of tiiese were 
sprinkled over by a black dust, of the nature of 
which he was immediately struck with strong 
suspicion. It was confin&ed^ on finding that the 
lower tier of the lading in the bed of the wagon^ 
on which the other articles were deposited^ con- 
sisted of certain diminutive barrels, one of which, 
having been crushed in the overUurow^ gave the 
indication which at first arrested his attention, 
and which he now evidently saw were barrels of 
gunpowder. 

He was startled both at the want of care with 
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which 80 dangerous a commodity was exposed to 
the accidents of a long journey, and at the large 
quantity which was thus consigned to Van Arne- 
veld's disposal. The immediate business was too 
pressing to admit of inquiry and explanation ; but 
he could not suppress an expression of surprise, 
as taking up one of the casks, he exclaimed, — 

" Bmkruid ;" gunpowder, 

*' Ja," replied Petiersen, with imperturbable 
unconcern ; and pointing to some long cases which 
had been lowered from the wagon, he nodded 
significantly, adding — " Daar binnen musketen^ — 
in them are guns. 

The party were now able with great efforts to 
lifi: ihe ponderous vehide into an upright posi- 
tion ; and then came the labour x»f hdisting and 
stowing away its weighty lading. Never had 
Tunstall toiled as he did then for three hours 
under a burning sun, much to the surprise of the 
two brothers. But not only that, be urged the 
progress of the work with an energy so fiax beyond 
their own, (for their temper was somewhat phleg- 
matic,) and suggested the order of their move- 
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ments with so much judgment^ that they wil- 
lingly deferred to a Buperiorlty which^ iu moments 
of emergency, bold and active spirits are impelled 
to assume ; and the young Englishman rose many 
degrees in their estimation. A 80upj6 from 
Petiersen's horn of brandy-wein, and a biscuit, 
recruited their strength, and the oxen having 
been inspanned, they proceeded with greater care, 
and the descent of the rugged defile was efiected 
without further accident. 

It was not until they again reached the level 
plains and broad road that our adventurer, who 
was sitting beside Petiersen on the great chest 
in front of the wagon, led the conversation (if 
that may be called conversation which was carried 
on through so imperfect a medium), to the sub- 
ject of the singular freight they were conveying. 
Tunstall had no knowledge of the fact, which has 
been mentioned in a former chapter as established 
on official authority, that the frontier farmers 
were extensively engaged in a contraband traffic 
in gunpowder. The quantity of that dangerous 
article, which he had strangely discovered they 
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were now carryings seemed to him so dispropor- 
tioned to the demands of Van Ameveld^ and even 
of his neighbours^ for use in huntings or for their 
defence^ that he was at a loss to conjecture the 
purpose for which it was intended. And then, 
the cases of fire-arms ; — what was he to think of 
them ? The answers which he received in reply 
to his inquiries afforded him no satisfaction. 
Petiersen could not^ or would not^ make any 
disclosure of his master's affairs. But the twink* 
ling of his keen eyes indicated the habitual cun- 
ning of his race; and all that Tunstall could 
gather ^ from the conference was the words^ 
" Kaffir^ and ^^skeet dem^ But whether the 
munitions of war were to be used by^ or against 
the savage^ our Englishman was unable to com- 
prehend. 

There was> however, a strange coincidence 
between the recent discovery and the mysterious 
warnings he had received at Capetown of Van 
Ameveld's being engaged in some dangerous pro- 
ject, which led him into the same train of un- 
comfortable thought which had harassed 'his mind 
on that occasion; and .he could not altogether 
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divest himself of apprehensions; though what 
shape or form of evil he might have to encounter 
was a matter respecting which it was entirely 
out of his power to form any conception. Be- 
sides, there was no slight immediate and positive 
danger in the fearful propinquity into which he 
was brought witii the inflammable matter forming 
so lai^e a portion of the lading of the wagons. 
A spark from Petiersen's pipe, who seemed 
utterly careless on the subject, or the friction of 
the creaking and jolting wagon might at any 
moment cause an explosion. But there was 
nothing to be done but to submit in patience, 
and trust in that good Providence to which he 
fervently committed himself, as he lay down that 
night on his mattrass, which was spread on a 
substratum which it required much of that de- 
pendence, and no small strength of nerve, to 
reflect on without alarm. 

Our adventurer felt impatient for the speedy 
termination of a journey attended with so many 
untoward circumstances; but the difficulties and 
delays to which the party were exposed seemed 
continually on the increase. The teams dimi- 
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idshed to half their original number of oxen, and 
it waa only by slow and tedious stages that the 
wagons were dragged onward at all. The time 
calculated upon for the completion of the journey 
was already spent; and^ to add to the distress^ 
the provisions began to fail. The only house 
they passed furnished nothing in the shape of a 
fresh supply. A bottle of new milk^ and a spring 
of pure water, which gushed out at the foot of 
the declivity on which the solitary habitation 
stoodj were the only refreshments the place 
afforded. 

During the frequent halts, Tunstall often un- 
slung his fowling-piece from tmder the wagon- 
tilt, and ranged far and wide in pursuit of game ; 
but no living thing was to be seen, except the 

ominous vulture, which hovered about the droop- 

» 

ing oxen, counting their prey, and at times flocks 
of wood-pigeons, which, flitting among the bushes 
that still fringed the banks of the dry water- 
courses, relieved by their gentle cooing, as 
they frequently do throughout that country, the 
desolation of the wilderness. They were, how- 
ever, very shy, and so meagrcj that when our 
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traveller sueceeded in bringing back a couple to 
the encampment, they furnished but a slight ad- 
dition to his scanty meal. Once or twice he 
caught sight of an ostrich, careering with a horse- 
man's speed over the dusty waste: but it was 
only for a moment ; 

*' For she hies away to the home of her rest. 
Where she and her male have 8ooop*d their neat, 
Far hid from the pitiless planderer's view, 
In the pathless depths of the lone Karroo." 

No wonder that, under these circumstances, 
the spirits of our adventurous emigrant began to 
flag. Cut off from all companionship, exposed 
to hourly privations and danger, with bitter re- 
flections on the past, and but uncertain prospects 
for the future, the aspect of everything was 
desolate, and he walked for hours in advance 
of the wagons, a prey to gloomy reflections. 
His conductors, notwithstanding they also were 
severely tried, maintained an air of cheerftilness, 
and of assiduous kindness to him, which in some 
degree alleviated his distress. It was the hap* 
piest hour of the day, when, sitting ground the 
evening fire, they smoked their long pipes, a 
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never- failing source of refreahmeut to them, 
while he baked on the embers cakes made from 
a bag of mealy the only remuning store, and 
sipped his coffee — brewed with water from the 
scanty and stagnant vley, almost of the colour 
and the consistence of the infusion itself — with 
a zest that is often wanting to more dainty re- 
pasts. Then, as the short twilight of those lati- 
tudes quickly faded, and star after star twinkled 
brightly in that clear, still atmosphere, the 
brothers would cheer their young companion, by 
telling, in broken language, of the flowing 
streams, and green pastures, and fruitful gardens 
of the land of promise towards which their course 
was bending ; till, the fires burning low, and the 
chill coming on, which in such climates succeeds 
the hottest day, they would wrap themselves up 
in their sheep-skins, and Tunstall retired to his 
uneasy pallet, to forget the dreary wastes which 
were spread around, and to dream of scenes 
which were to him as the land of Goshen and the 
grapes of Eshcol. 

The party had not yet accomplished more than 
one half of their journey, as far as Tunstall could 
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make out^ in a track that had no regular stations ; 
and where the face of the country was so mono- 
tonous as to {Nresent no natural features that^might 
B^rve for indications of their progress. Impatient 
of the delay^ and anxious lest their teams should 
altogether break down,, or thej should at any rate 
fail of meeting Van Ameveld at the time appointed, 
Tunstall endeavoured to persuade the brothers to 
attach all the oxen to one of the wagons, and 
push forward with the utmost speed they could 
effect, leaving the other in charge of some of the 
party, to be afterwards brought on; but they were 
evidently afraid to meet their master under such 
circumstances, and they encouraged their young 
companion by assurances that relief was at hand. 

They had travelled at a slow pace the greater 
part of the succeediug night, and halted and out- 
spanned soon after sunrise. Tunstall sprung from 
his hard pallet, and perceived that they were in 
the midst of a wide level, thickly overspread with 
low bushes, above which appeared, at a little 
distance, the white roofs of several wagons. To 
these he speedily ma^de his way, and found himself 
in an encampment of Dutch farmers. A large 
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flock of goats were browsing on the rough pasta- 
rage, which formed the inducement to making the 
spot their temporary abode. The goats were 
frisking and capering among the green bushes, in 
all their variety of colours, red, white, and black, 
— the most gamesome of domestic animals. The 
first rays of the rising sun shot athwart the vast 
level ; smoke was curling in the clear atmosphere 
from the early fires, on which the women of the 
party were scalding the milk fresh drawn from the 
flock. One or two of the men were standing 
about, leaning on the long guns with which they 
had chased to their haunts the beasts of prey 
that had prowled about the encampment. Fierce 
dogs on the watch announced the stranger's ap- 
proach. They were called in ; friendly greetings 
interchanged ; and the good vrous furnished the 
stranger, on his return to the wagons, with a 
plentiful supply of delicious milk. 

Such scenes of Nomad life Tunstall had read of, 
but nevej before witnessed. Two thousand years 
before, the Roman poet had sung of them in never- 
dying strains ; and as our adventurer returned to 
his party, he made the desert ring, in the exhilara- 
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tion of his spirits, with sounds before unheard, as 
he audibly chaunted the well remembered lines, 

" Quid tibi pastores LibysB, quid paacoa versu 
DnoBequar, et raris habitatam apalia tectia? 
Saepe diem noctemqne et totam ex online mensem 
Pascitur, itque pecoa longa in deserta sine uUis 
HoBpitiis: tantum campi jaoet: omnia secum 
Armentarius Afer agit ; lectumque laremque, 
Armaqne, AmyclsBomque canem, Creasamque pbaretram." * 

Virg. Oeorg. lit- 889. 

There, — only changing the locality from the 
Lybian to the southern wilds of the African, con- 
tinent, — there it all was, literally as the old 
Roman had clothed the scene in immortal verse. 
Far around was spread the boundless and unin* 

* '' Why should my muse enlarge on Libyan swains ; 
Their scatter'd cottages and ample plains 1 
Where oft the flocks without a leader stray. 
Or through continued deserts take their way. 
And, feeding, add the length of night to day : 
Whole months they wander, grazing as they go, 
Nor folds, nor hospitable harbor know : 
Such an extent of plains, so yast a space 
Of wilds unknown, and of untasted grass, « 
Allures their eyes : the shepherd last appears. 
And with him him all his patrimony bears : 
His house, and household gods I his trade of war. 
His bow and quiver ; and his trusty cur.** — Dryden. 
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habited waste; there was the pasturage, which 
shifting month after month, in their long wander- 
ings^ the ** African herdsmen" at present occupied. 
There they stood ; their " arms," not indeed the 
* Cretan quiver;" but the trusty watch-dogs were 
not wanting. The "movable habitations," and 
the *^ portable household goods," completed the 
picture. 

Petiersen and his brother, having turned the 
oxen loose, speedily made their way to the en- 
campment; and it was determined to rest there 
during the day, which happened to be Sunday. 
Tunstall felt relief from the sense of utter desola- 
tion which had lately overwhelmed him ; and 
better thoughts and hopes prevailed. The brothers 
were all merriment with their new friends, whose 
kindness did not end with their hospitable enter- 
tainment. At nightfall, two fresh and powerful 
teams of oxen were inspanned ; and, to make up 
for past delay, the wagons were dragged along at 
a rate of progress which threatened dislocation to 
our traveller's joints, to Say nothing of the in- 
creased risk from the perilous freight, which 

VOL. I. L 
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formed part of the lading. But he was only 
too haj^y to get forward on any terms. 

All night they thus pressed on with Utile in- 
termission, and the Mendly farmers carried them 
forward one stage on the following morning. The 
party then resumed the journey with their own 
weary teams, which had been sent in advance, and 
crept onward as before, the country being still 
waste, parched, and monotonous as ever. On the 
succeeding day, after a long and toilsome ascent, the 
travellers crossed an elevated ridge, which afforded 
a distant view of the Sneeuwberg, at the base of 
which lay Graaf Rein^t, the point of their destina- 
tion ; the loftiest peak, the Compass-berg, rising to 
the height of 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. A long, but gradual descent, brought them 
about sun-down to the channel of a small river, 
where they outspaimed for the night, lighting 
their fires from those of a wandering Hottentot 
family, who had established themselves on the bank. 

Tunstall was abroad before sunrise, and luisu- 
riously filled his water-filter from a fine pool in 
the bed of the river. It was the birth-day of one 
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he held most dear; thoughts of whom, withdeyout 
wishes for her haj^ness, were mingled with 
melftncholy reflections on the wide space which 
divided them, and the uncertainty attending their 
future lot. While thus engaged, he was struck 
with the appearance of an ice-jdant, which spread 
its pale-green leaves, gemmed with diamond drops, 
sparkling in the early rays; so delicate,- yet so 
vigorous, among the surrounding sterility. While 
contemplating the beneficent Power which reared 
the modest plant in the wilderness, 

''A still small yoice came through the wild," 

inspiring him with confidence in its care and pro- 
tection of those from whom he was now severed ; 
and to that guardianship he unhesitatingly com- 
mitted them. 

With the same impressions he resolutely en- 
countered the increasing hardships of the succeed- 
ing days, during which the party traversed a 
country which was a perfect desert, without either 
grass, or shrub, or water. On the third morning 
they struck the Sundays River, where, fringed 

l2 
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with a green shrubbery, it sweeps round a neat 
farm, the trim enclosures and orchards and vine- 
yards of which— the only signs of cultivation 
which bad appeared during the long and weary 
journey — delightfully contrasted with the sur- 
rounding desolation. One hour afterwards they 
crossed the river, and entered the town of Ghraaf 
Rein6t. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The approach to Graaf Bein^ti the capital of a 
district^ the area of which was compated to contain 
fifty thousand square miles, reminded Tunstall of 
the descriptions of those cities of tl^je east, up to 
whose very gates the desolation of the sandy 
desert maintains its unmitigated features. Out- 
lying ridges, and conical peaks of the Sneeuw^ 
berg, frowned in ruddy barrenness round the 
circuit of the town ; and the sterile waste, which 
had been traversed for so many leagues, extended 
to the suburbs. 

The town has received the significant designa- 
tion of " A Diamond in the Desert." The trans* 
ition to shade and verdure and cultivation was as 
striking as it was sudden ; and, as the worn-out 
teams slowly dragged the wagons through the 
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wide streets, Timstall had ample time to survey 
tlie characteristics of the place. Long rows of 
lemon-treeSy now loaded with thdr golden fruit, 
interspersed with acaicaas, and the oleander — here 
called the ^ Cejlon Sose** — with its bright flowers, 
lined the principal ayennes, nourished by running 
streams led in trenches from the river. The 
houses were buHt in the old Dutch, or Flemish 
style, with ornamental gables towards the street, 
and raised wooden stoeps before the doors. A 
church, with its lofty spire, occupied the centre of 
a laige square at the termination of the principal 
street, and the Drostdy, the residence of the civil 
commissioner, one*angle of an intersecting street, 
which was flanked at the opposite extremity by 
the substantial manse of the Dutch pastor. Both 
were surrounded with spacious grounds ; and the 
houses were intermingled with gardens and vine- 
yards, which gave an ^r of verdure and freshness 
to every quarter of the interior. 

Our emigrant had been furnished with a letter 
of introduction to one of the principal inhabitants, 
who informed him, much to his satisfaction, that 
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his friend. Van Arneveld, was XK)t yet arrived. 
This gentleman recpived him with great kindness^ 
and shortly afterwards sent to his quarters a basket 
of magnificent grapes, and some flasks of the light 
wine of the district, of very agreeable iflavour. 
Tunstall needed rest and refreshment ; but he was 
soon sufficiently restored to be able to imdertake 
a short excursion into the Sneeuwberg for the 
purpose of visiting some of the farmers of that 
district. 

Accordingly, on the same day that Petiersen, 
having completed his commissions in the town, 
and somewhat recruited his weary teams, started 
homewards, our adventurer set forth on horseback 
for his proposed expedition. The reader has 
already had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the main characteristics and the modes of life 
of the Africanders on their farms; but all this 
was new to the young Englishman, and was, of 
course, matter of the deepest interest to him« 
Suffice it to say, that the frank hospitality with 
which he was received, the abundance of every- 
thing which constitutes rural wealth which he 
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witnessed on all hands, the countless flocks and 
herds, their rapid increase, the^ great returns from 
tillage— commonly forty, and even fifty or a hun- 
dred-fold — all this more than realized his previous 
anticipations, and animated his hopes of the suc- 
cess of his own enterprise. Though there Were 
some drawbacks — from the severity of the 
winter, and the liability of the com to blight 
in that elevated region — on the whole, the 
farmers of the Sneeuwberg were at this time 
amongst the most wealthy and well-conditioned in 
the colony. 

Notwithstanding this, Tupstall was surprised 
at finding to what extent dissatisfaction with the 
English government prevailed amongst them. The 
reader is already prepared for this state of things; 
but it was recently only that Tunstall had learnt 
that any feeling of the kind subsisted. At the 
t(ible cCh6t€i at Graaf Beineti he had heard it in- 
distinctly intimated; but among the bluff, inde- 
dependent Boers, with whom he was now, for the 
first time, brought into contact, it was unre- 
servedly avowed. 
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No sooner was Tunstall made aware of the 
prevalence of this spirit of disaffection among the 
Dutch- African farmers of the frontier districts^ 
its deep-rooted sources — the extent of the griev- 
ances of which they complained — and the bold 
measures for relieving themselves from the yoke 
of a hateful government, which were openly can- 
vassed; than the persuasion flashed across his 
mind that the dangerous schemes which had been 
attributed to Van Arneveld in the mysterious 
warnings received at Capetown, were connected 
with the state of feeling which he had now an 
opportunity of witnessing. The more especially, 
as the Africander was often mentioned as one 
whose ability, courage, and determination, the 
malcontents held in the highest estimation, and to 
whom they were prepared to look as a guide and 
leader in any measures they might adopt. 

Supplied with this clue to what had appeared 
before so improbable and inexplicable, our young 
adventurer had abundant food for speculation 
during his ride back to Graaf Rein^t, on the con- 
sequences to the country generally, and to his 

l3 
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individual interests in particular^ of the present- 
situation of afikirs. The> prospect was sufficiently 
gloomy, but he was too far committed to be able 
to retrace his steps. Howeyer, there was nothing 
in the manner of Van Ameveld, who had arrived 
during his absence, which tended to confirm his 
apprehensions. The Africander received him with 
unclouded brow, and every appearance of cor- 
diality; and the morning of the following day 
was fixed for the prosecution of their journey in 
company. 

It was altogether of a very different character 
from the long and dreary travel which he had 
just accomplished. Tunstall was well-mounted, 
oh a horse which Adrian, the Achter rjider, had 
hitherto led. The travellers proceeded by easy 
stages, for the heat was excessive; and they 
found accommodation and welcome at the farms 
of the Africander's connexions and friends. His 
conversation was agreeable, and Tunstall was 
much interested in the shrewd remarks he made, 
as occasion offered, on the localities, the rural eco- 
nomy, and the habits of the country. It seemed 
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ta be his object to convey useful information on 
thcBC pointy to hia young compAnion. He ftlao 
interrogated him as to the incidents of his journey 
from " the bay," and particularly questioned him 
as to the observations he had made during his 
excursion into the Sneeuwberg« 

Tunstall replied in merited terms of commenda* 
tion of the frank and hospitable manners of the 
stout farmers among whom he had sojourned, and 
of admiration at the extent of their resources* 
He hesitated whether it would be advisable to 
allude to the discoveries he had made of the pre* 
vailing discontent, connected, as he had now learnt 
to consider it, with Van Ameveld's own projects. 
In describing his journey with the wagons, he had 
refrained from noticing the accident by which he 
had acquired the knowledge of the freight of 
gunpowder which they contained^ as a matter 
connected with the Africander's private dealings 
with which it would be impertinent for him to 
interfere. But he saw no reason for affecting 
ignorance of the disaffection which he had found 
to prevail in the district they had just quitted, as 
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it was a matter of public notoriety. Besides, he 
was really anxious to learn what were Van 
Ameveld's opinions and designs in reference to 
it. He therefore continued the conversation; 
observing, — 

" I could not without surprise hear them talk 
of abandoning their good farms, and migrating 
beyond the Orange Kiver." 

"Is it any wonder," said Van Ameveld, "that 
when evils become intolerable, men should resort 
to extreme measures?" 

" I am very sensible," replied Tunstall, " that 
the frontier Boers aire exposed to heavy losses, and 
have serious causes of dissatisfaction." 

"What did they complain of?" inquired Van 
Ameveld. 

" Principally," replied Tunstall, " of the mea- 
sures of government regarding the slaves and 
Hottentots ; and of their losses by the Kafltei." 

" And of what advantage can their good farms 
be," retorted Van Ameveld, " if, on the one hand, 
their servants are set free from all control, so that 
they have no means of cultivating the land ; and. 
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on the other, they are plundered of the best of 
their cattle by marauding thieves? No wonder 
they are driven to extremity." 

"But," replied Tunstall, "though I am no 
competent judge, and hardly ought to venture an 
opinion, I should have thought that such flagrant 
grievances, when properly represented, must be 
redressed; and that it would be better yet 
patiently to wait the result than to take the 
matter into their own hands, at such an infinite 
risk and sacrifice." 

** rather bear those ills we have^ 

Than flj to others that we know not of/' 

exclaimed Van Arneveld, smiling: "Well, my 
young friend, I am for doing so, as far as my 
influence extends. Not that I have any hopes of 
relief, but the time is not come for action; and 
when it does, our resolutions will be the more 
determined and the better founded for our present 
restraint. Besides, I have reason to believe that, 
before long, there will be such an outbreak of the 
KaflSr tribes, as will both compel the interference 
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of goYerniuent on a large acale, and make them 
glad to have our aBsiatance in repelling the 
invaders: and then^ both gratitude for onr ser- 
vices, and the conviction forced upon them of the 
extent of the danger, may bring about such 
a better order of things as all our peaceable 
remonstrances fiul of effecting." 

^'The hurricane will clear the air; and then 
you will have a calm," said Tunstall. 

*' A fearful storm it will be whenever it comes," 
exclaimed the Africander, " for which the govern- 
ment are wholly unprepared. They undervalue 
both the power and the policy of the chiefs, who 
could at any time, by crafty and well-concerted 
movements, devastate the whole Eastern province. 
And then those cunning savages know that we 
are dissatisfied, — disaffected, if you please, — and 
they reckon on our assisting them, or at least 
standing neuter in the contest." 

The Englishman paid marked attention as Van 
Ameveld continued ; — ^^ That will depend- upon 
circumstances ; I will candidly own, I should prefer 
fighting under other colours, but we may have to 
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join the colonial forced in Belf-defence> and perhaps 
should not be their worst arm*" 

Tunstall secretlj and devoutly hoped that, if 
there was to be fightings this might be the course 
events would take ; but wishing to turn the con- 
versation, he ventured to say, — 

" With respect to the measures of government 
which we were just qow speaking of^ — as to the 
coloured races I mean, — must it not be allowed 
that they are just and humane; and that there 
was good cause for their interference?" 
' ^^I cannot admit their justice/' replied Van 
Ameveld ; " they have the semblance of humanity, 
according to the views with which they have been 
prepossessed. But you must not believe that we 
are altogether such ruffians as Barrow describes. 
We are a rough untutored race, indeed , and, in 
our drcumstances, the ready hand is more 
esteemed than finenspun theories. Instances of 
individual tyranny and cruelty there may be, but 
they are of rare occurrence, and they might have 
been reached by the closer application of your 
laws. Time, and a more settled order of things. 
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and the gradual diffusion of intelligence, would 
have remedied the evils of the former system 
without that violent disruption of old ties which 
will convert half the labourers in the colony into 
vagrants and petty thieves. Their last stage will 
be worse than the first.*^ 

Tunstail so far assented, as to observe that the 
measure of enfranchisement should have been 
preceded or accompanied by others for the im- 
provement and civilization of the native races. 

''You have hit the exact point," said the 
Africander, ''and so also, with respect to the 
regulations which prohibit our taking arms against 
these savage tribes : that might be very well, if 
the government had at the same time made pro- 
vision for our protection against them. This they 
have not done ; but we had a right to claim it, in 
return for our allegiance : and I, for one, think the 
claim is forfeited when its foundation and essential 
element is withdrawn. No I the humanity is all on 
one side ; the coloured races are petted, while the 
colonists are left to struggle with difficulties, and 
the authorities turn a deaf ear to their complaint. 
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They take from us our slaves, against rights 
guaranteed to us by law, and on which the value 
of our other property depends ; and they give us a 
compensation, which is a mere mockery. They 
suffer savages to take from us our cattle, the best 
part of our substance, and they neither afford us 
redress, nor suffer us to seek it ourselves. They 
thus would reduce us to beggary ; and they call 
their acts measures of justice and humanity,'* said 
Van Arneveld, with a bitter laugh, as he struck 
his horse with the heavy thong, and broke into 
a rapid pace which put an end to the conver- 
sation. 

The travellers rode for some time in silence, the 
Africander lost in one of those moody fits which 
were habitual to him, and Tunstall pondering on 
the notices he had gained of his leader's character 
and opinions, and considering how formidable 
a part such a person was calculated to act in the 
struggles which seemed destined^ ere long, to take 
place on the frontier. 

It was the second day of their journey, and 
they approached the district town of Cradock, 
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a small bnt tluiTiiig ^ce, pictoresqadiy atuated 
on the bank of the Fiahnnver, which here foima 
a fine sheet of water, bordered by a lofty perpen^ 
dicolar wall, formed natorally of masses of sand-^ 
stone rock. It was broken into innumerable 
fissures, on the jutting crags of which the Das, or 
rock rabbit, was basing in the sun or leaping 
from rock to rock. The travellers made but 
a short halt in the town, and, crossing the river, 
pushed forward till they reached the place of old 
De Buiter, where Van Arneveld had rested on 
a memorable Sunday, at the outset of his journey 
to Capetown. 

Here they were hospitably received, and passed 
the night. Early on the following morning they 
retraced the same road which the Africander had 
taken to reach the place on that occasion. He 
was now in one of his most companionable moods. 
It was the last day of his long and weary journey, 
and they were approaching his home. Home! 
the sound has a soothing influence on the most 
rugged and careworn temperaments. To Tunstall 
also it had its charm ; for it was to be hie home 
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for a long ttme to come; and he listened with 
lively interest to the details which Van Arneveld 
gave of its attractions, — a theme on which he 
always delated to expatiate, — and to his plans 
for the improvement of his property, 

" We will have a truce to our grievances," he 
said, " while we see what this new Governor may 
do for us. We will forget the Kaffirs, and think 
only' of irrigation and our merino-flocks." 

Tunstall looked earnestly at his companion, for 
he hardly believed him to be sincere in his 
peaceful projects, but his countenance betrayed 
nothing which confirmed his doubts; and he 
entered most heartily into a discussion which was 
'so congenial to his wishes. Th^y presently 
surmounted an eminence in the valley of the 
Tarka, from which a wide expanse of country 
was visible, and the Africander, pointing with his 
riding-whip to a lofty peak which, rising above 
a billowy waste of mountains, reared its rocky 
crest to the clouds, among which it was dimly 
seen, exclaimed, — 

"Yonder is the Winterberg, at the foot of 
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which lies Bosendal; and if our horses do not 
fail, we shall reach the place before sun-down." 

The travellers pansed for a few minutes^ while 
Tunstall gazed with intense admiration on the 
glorious scene, 

" Far up among tlie forest-belted mountains. 
Where Winterberg, stem giant, old and grey. 
Looks down the sabject dellsy whose gleaming fonntains 
To wizard Eat their virgin tribute pay.** 

The party moved onwar4i even the tired horses, 
worn as they were by a journey of a thousand 
miles, seemed to have caught the inspiration and 
imbibed fresh vigour, and Adrian, as he rose in 
the stirrups with light heart and merry eye, 
displayed his white teeth and grinned a broader 
grin. The travellers crossed the wide plain at 
a rapid pace, offsaddling, as is usual, at seasonable 
distances. They traversed at a rapid pace the 
rough passes and broken ridges, threading the 
defiles of which Van Ameveld was first introduced 
to the reader's notice ; his new associate exhibiting 
a fearless and practised horsemanship which did 
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not escape his companIon''s observation; and as 
the last rays of the sun glowed in rosy hues on 
the crested summit of the mountain^ the Afri- 
cander drew bridle before his home. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SosENDAL had real claims to the encomiums 
bestowed upon it by its partial owner. Nature 
had lavished on its site> }fi. rich exuberance, all 
that varied abundance of her stores with which 
she delights to invest the favoured spots of her 
happiest climes. It was sheltered by the noble 
screen of the Winterberg from the cold blasts 
which, in this district, where snow lies on its 
summit for three months of the year, not unfre- 
quently check early vegetation. The valley 
presented sunny slopes of rich tillage, composed 
of the diluvium washed down from the mountain, 
the lower declivities of which were clothed with 
luxuriant herbage, while the clouds and vapours 
that rested on its summit fed the spruits, or 
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springs, from whidb a hundred rivulets poured 
their never-failing streams through gorges and 
kloofs, the deep channels of which were fringed 
with a fantastic shrubbery. Among this shot up 
the tall stems of timber trees, many of them of 
large growth, and of the most serviceable kind. 

Nature had indeed done her part; for, with 
a fertile soil, rich natural pasture, wood and 
water, in such a climate, — what was wanting? 
Labour and cultivation^ which successive pro* 
prietors had not failed, for a long series of years, 
carefully to bestow. The acorns which had been 
dropped into the ground by the first of Van 
Arneveld's race, who had outspanned his wagon 
under a clump of mimosas on the spot which he 
had with so much judgment selected for his home, 
had grown up into noble trees of the European 
oak, affording shade and shelter to the homestead. 
The orchards were thickly spread with long lines 
of firuit trees, some of which, particularly the 
pears, almost vied with the oaks themselves in 
luxuriance of growth. They were fenced with 
thick he<%es of quince and pomegranate ; and an 
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to intercept the range of sight, an arrangement 
calculated both for the purpose of defence, and to 
allow the indolent yet thrifty Boers unrestricted 
opportunity, from the very throne of their power 
and seat of their indulgences, (for such the stoep 
is,) of seeing the ingress and egress of their flocks 
and herds, their pride and their wealth. 

The domestic establishment of the Afiricander 
was very Kmited. It consisted of his sister, who 
was some years younger than himself; — her at- 
tendant, a young Negro girl,— ^nd an old crone, 
the mother of Flora. The loss of both her parents 
at an early age had left Johanna Van Ameveld 
with no other object of her regards and centre 
of her cares but her cmly brother, to whom was 
transferred the duty she owed to them. She 
therefore treated him with a deference more be- 
coming the former relation, than even their dis- 
parity of years might in some degree have justified; 
but there was wanting that warmer and more fami- 
liar feeling, which might have been expected in the 
position in which they stood to each other, and 
under the circumstances in which they were placed. 
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Conrad, on hki part, treated his sister with uni- 
form kindness; but she neither shared his con- 
fidence, nor called forth any expression of fondness 
or affection. Yet Conrad and Rosendal were all 
in all to her. She lamented his frequent ab- 
sences, she mourned over what she knew of his 
wayward habits and secret machinations; she 
would have had him devote all his time and ener- 
gies to the improvement of his estate ; and, regard- 
less of the oHisequencea to hei'self of such a 
change in their domestic relations, she wished him 
to marry, that he might be drawn to his home by 
closer ties, and that there might be a prospect 
that Kosendal would continue in the right line of 
its ancient possessors. 

Van Arneveld, to do him justice, would have 
been equally well {leased, if his sister had been 
difi|K)sed to accept the overtures of any of those 
suitors, who would have been but too happy to 
have formed a union with so fair a maiden, having 
in expectancy the reversion of so fine a property. 
And in this the Africander was wholly unselfish, 
wishing only to promote her happiness; for she 

m2 
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was almost indispensable to him, and witfaoat her, 
gentle and unpretending as her inflaence was, his 
career would have been still more reckless and 
ruinous. But Van Ameveld had no inclination 
to fetter himself with the bonds of matrimony, 
and Johanna went on to ripe womanhood in the 
quiet discharge of the duties which devolved upon 
her as the mistress of her brother's establishment. 
And these were not trifling ; as, on a Dutch Afri- 
cander's place, the wives and daughters of the 
wealthiest farmers not only take an active share 
in the management of the dairy, the preparation 
of the dried fruits and conserves, and the most 
delicate parts of those culinary operations which 
it would be unsafe to entrust to their coloured 
assistants; but on them devolves also the distri- 
bution of the rations to the numerous dependents 
and hangers-pn, who receive from their hands, 
or at least under their immediate superinten- 
dence^ the daily allowances necessary for their 
subsistence. 

Engaged in these avocation^, and brought up in 
great seclusion, — for the maiden seldom quitted 
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her home except at the quarterly celebration of 
the holy Sacrament, and on certain grave occasions 
of ceremonious visits to some of her kinsfolk, — 
Johanna had contracted an air of thoughtfulness 
and habits of reserve unsuited to her years, and 
greatly exceeding those which are commonly at- 
tributed to Dutch females of her class. This 
disposition the demeanour of Van Arneveld, and 
her apprehensions on his account, contributed to 
foster. But she, at least, had not inherited the 
phlegmatic temperament which is assigned to her 
race. Under that calm exterior, her bosom often 
throbbed with emotions of the deepest feeling; 
and that pale countenance, suddenly suffused by 
a transient glow, betrayed occasionally a lively 
sensibility, which its general cast, however inte- 
resting, gave little reason to suspect. 

Johanna had received her brother and his com- 
panion, the young Englishman, with an air of 
timidity and reserve, which the latter attributed 
to coldness of heart, or the bashfulness of inex- 
perience. Yet there was no awkwardness in her 
manner ; and she performed the simple offices of 
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hospitality with a gentle grace, which showed 
that she had contracted nothing that was coarse 
and vulgar in the practice of her domestic dnties.' 
On the evening of their arrival the little party had 
separated early, the travellers hastening to seek 
repose after the fatigue of their journey. The 
morning meal was nearly concluded on the mor- 
row, when Petiersen stood at the door of the 
hall, and recognising his former companion of the 
way, and future overseer, with something between 
a nod and a bow, and a good humoured expression 
of his merry countenance, deposited on the floor a 
heavy bale which he bore on his shoulders. 

" Open it,** said Van Ameveld ; and as the 
Bastaard unswathed the folds in which it was 
carefully inclosed, ** Johanna," he said, •* I have 
brought you some things from Capetown ; I hope 
you will like them ; your cousin Kachel selected 
them for me, at Sloman's in the Heregracht; 
she assured me that they are in the best fashion." 

The open package gave to view silks and mus- 
lins of the richest and most delicate texture, with 
other female gear, such as might have supplied 
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the wants and minifltered to the vanity of a 
prouder dame than the Dutch damsel. Her eye 
indeed sparkled^ and her bosom heaved^ as, un- 
folding the tempting layers, she said, 

^' Thank you, Conrad, for thinking of me in the 
midst of so mlmy calls on your attention : they 
are indeed very beautiful/' 

*^ I am glad they please you," said Van Arne- 
veld, calmly ; " you know I like you to have 
what is becoming our station." 

The tear that trembled in the eye of the fair 
girl revealed to Tunstall, who was a silent spec- 
tator, that it was not gratified vanity which caused 
the emotion he had not failed to observe. It was 
the sense of her brother's kindness so liberally, 
and yet so coldly, proffered, which called forth 
that mixed feeling. A gentle caress, or a fond 
word, would have been treasures to her, far ex- 
ceeding bales of the most exquisite productions of 
the needle and the loom. But she suppressed any 
expression of her sentiment that could reach the 
Africander, and with a cheerful air proceeded to 
examine and replace the costly articles ; assisted 
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bj her hand-maid Flora, who had just entered, 
and, undismayed hj the stem aspect of her mas- 
ter, clapped her hands and laughed and chattered 
with delight unchecked, for she was a priYileged 
person, at the gaj display. 

" Come, Tunstall," said the Africander; ** we 
will take a turn round the place, and see what 
these fellows have been doing during my absence." 

We will not dwell on the details of what a 
rapid sketch has already made familiar to our 
readers. Tunstall was impressed alike, from the 
survey he now made, with the charming character 
cff the surrounding scenery, and, what was much 
more important, at least in Van Ameveld's eyes, 
with the great capabilities of the place to afford 
profitable returns for judicious enterprise. But, 
notwithstanding the intimations he had previously 
received, the young Englishman was astonished 
at the air of neglect and decay which was exhi- 
bited on every side. The very roof of the dwell- 
ing-house was in many parts a mass of rotten 
muck, deeply furrowed into channels of water, 
for the buildings were covered with reed thatch ; 
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while a long range of out-houses was stripped 
altogether^ and displayed the bare rafters in me- 
lancholy ruin. The fences of the orchards and 
vineyards exhibited numerous gaps through which 
pigs and goats found ready access, Notwithstand- 
ing the noisy efforts of a crowd of half-naked 
Hottentot boys to exclude them from the tempt- 
ing precincts. A matted covering of rank weeds, 
which had overspread the furrows of a large 
portion of the arable land, showed that it was long 
since the plough had furrowed a soil which only 
required slight cultivation, and the opening of 
the channels for irrigation, to yield an abundant 
harvest. The waterdam and part of the canal 
had been damaged by the violence of a torrent 
rushing from the mountains with more than ordi- 
nary impetuosity, and though it had been hastily 
stopped, it required substantial repairs to prevent 
still further injury. . Van Arneveld observed the 
impression made by all this on his companion. 

^^ You see," said h^, ^' as I told you, that things 
are sadly out of order: somehow, I have not had 
the heart to set about restoring them; and then, 

m8 
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proper labourers are so difficult to be obtained. 
But I mean to turn over a new leaf^ and we 
will see what can be done. You shall have your 
department ; the buildings must be my first care, 
and workmen have been already engaged who 
will commence operations in a few days. But 
these water-works must not. be neglected, and 
we will apply our whole strength to their re- 
storation. That is our cardinal point, so far as 
culture is concerned. Water in this country is 
the great desideratum, and here we have it in 
abundance ; we have only to turn it to good ac- 
count. But/' continued he, '^ now you have seen 
the place, you must let me have all the suggestions 
that occur to you, and I will consider how far 
they are practicable here. You Englishmen 
are apt to forget the difference of climate and 
other things ; but still I doubt not we might im- 
prove in some matters." Tunstall gave a ready 
acquiescence to what was so agreeable to his 
wishes. 

Dinner at noon succeeded the termination of 
their rounds, Johanna presiding, and Flora attend- 
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ing. It consisted of a variety of dishes that did 
credit to the skill and neatness with which they 
were prepared and served up. Van Ameveld 
then retired to the customary siesta ; while Tun- 
stall employed himself in the arrangement of 
the apartment which had been assigned for his 
occupation. It was the chamber on the right 
of the hall. Its only furniture was a chair and 
table^ of the heavy yellow wood of the country, 
and a rough stretcher, the bed of which was 
formed of thongs of interlaced leather. His cot- 
bedding was' spread upon this. His chests and 
writing-desk, with the addition of a rack for his 
rifle and fowling-piece, and some rough hanging- 
shelves, to contain the few books which he had 
reserved as the companioiis of his exile, gave the 
apartment, when these were achieved, an air of 
unpretending and simple comfort; though the 
walls were of plaster roughly whitewashed, and 
the floor of pounded clay. Some skins and other 
trophies of the chase, subsequently added, made it 
still more characteristic of his position. 

" This apartment will be your own," said Van 
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Arneyeld, when he installed him in his new 
abode ; " you will take your dinner with ns in 
the hall^ but your morning and evening meals 
here; and Nora, the old woman, or Flora, will 
attend you in all that is needful." Tunstall cor- 
dially approved of an arrangement which allowed 
him the privacy of his own apartment, except 
when he was summoned to the society of the 
Africander and his sister. 

The approach of sun-down interrupted his work, 
which, with a Robinson Crusoe-like propensity, 

not the least of his qualifications for his adventure, 

« 

he had no sooner planned, than he commenced 
carrying into execution. He was called by Van 
Arneveld to attend him in the inspection of his 
flocks and herds returning from the pastures to 
the shelter of the kraals. The oxen, milch-cows, 
and horses arrived first, under the guardianship of 
some Hottentot boys, among whom Adrian was 
conspicuous. Tunstall admired the noble propor- 
tions and high condition of the homed stock, 
particularly those of the favourite " Father-land " 
breed. The calves, which had been penned during 
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the day, were admitted to their mothers, and the 
surplus milk was drawn in large vessels, and com- 
mitted to the care of Johanna and her female 
assistants. Shortly after came the flocks, under 
the care of a Kaffir herdsman, who in skin mantle, 
with a rusty fire-lock thrown over his shoulder, 
and followed by one of his wives and a naked 
boy, and a host of shaggy dogs, brought up the 
rear, — a singular group. The greater part of the 
sheep were of the old Cape breed, an ugly variety, 
covered with hair, and valuable for nothing but 
their hardiness, and tendency to fatten. A nume- 
rous flock of goats was intermixed. 

Tunstall enquired the number, after they had 
been accurately told into the kraal by Van Ame- 
veld, with a rapidity difficult to a novice, and 
which the young Englishman in vain attempted 
to imitate. " Three thousand,'* answered Van 
Ameveld. 

^' Do you not find them too many to be 
managed by ojie herdsman?" inquired his new 
overseer. 

" It is even so," replied Van Arneveld ; " and 
that must be looked to." 
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** Besides," contmued Tunstall, whose previous 
observations and practical good sense enabled him 
to enter at once upon the functions assigned 
him ; ^^ I should think that this mixture of sheep 
and goats, of ewes and wethers, of old and young, 
must be injurious ; would it not be better to have 
them divided into separate flocks according to 
their age and other qualities ?'' 

** There is no doubt of it," replied Van Arne- 
veld; *^ and such is the general practice; but I 
have not hitherto been able to get proper herds- 
men ; there is great difficulty in that ; but this 
also must be attended to ; — ^you are quite right." 

" The wooUed sheep seem of a good breed," 
observed^Tunstall, as he handled some of them in 
a manner which impressed the by-standers — for 
many of the seryants were now assembled — with 
the idea that the young stranger knew very well 
what he was about. " I am glad you approve of 
them," was the reply ; " it must be our chief aim 
to increase them," 

Tunstall did not think it expedient to ofier any 
further observations ; but as he slowly returned, 
after the kraals had been securely closed, he could 
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not help thinking that, indeed, the Africander's 
flocks must be greatlj multiplied and much better 
looked after, if he expected to realize the hopes 
be had formed for a large increase of his income. 

Kosendal — with a small place attached, which 
was also in Van Ameveld's own occupation, cou" 
tained, as he had understood, 14,000 morghen, 
equal to nearly 30,000 acres, by no means a large 
extent of land for a Dutch Africander's farm; 
but the pasturage was of the best quality, and 
Tunstall had reason to believe, from all he had 
already learnt, that 500 cattle and 3,000 sheep 
were a very insufficient stock on such a property. 
Would it be in his power to contribute to the 
increase of its resources ? His own future inte- 
rests were, he believed, involved in the question. 
He would do his best to resolve it satisfactorily, 

Tunstall had as yet only seen that part of the 
domain which lay in the valley, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house. On the following 
morning, he was invited by Van Arneveld to 
accompany him to the mountain pastures, to which 
at sun-rise the flocks and herds were driven, to 
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range at large during the day. They took the 
road up the head of the valley, beyond the reser- 
voir^ where it was sprinkled with thickets of the 
acacia, and carpeted with a covering of the most 
variegated vegetation. The valley narrowed into 
a rocky glen, the sides of which were clothed 
with dense shrubbery and high spreading trees, 
under the shade of wluch a rugged path threaded 
the broken banks of the stream, which here 
rushed foaming over ledges of rock, and some- 
what higher, precipitated itself from a deep fissure 
worn in the solid stone, by a single fall, into 
the channel beneath, with a roar heard far down 
the glen. The party crossed the stream at some 
distance below the cascade, and then commenced 
the ascent of the opposite ridge by a track so rug- 
ged, slippery, and abrupt, that no other but horses 
inured to such work could have preserved their 
footing; and we may add, none but riders as 
fearless as themselves would have faced the danger 
of scaling the dizzy heights in constant jeopardy of 
being rolled into the foaming torrent that roared 
beneath. Indeed, the young Englishman often 
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thought afterwards that Van Ameveld had chosen 
that particular track for the express purpose of 
testing his nerve. At any rate, the Africander 
breasted the steep ascent, without the slightest 
regard to the safety of his less experienced fol- 
lower, leaving him to scramble after, as best he 
might. 

It terminated in a grassj slope, diversified by 
straggling bushes, among which the cattle were 
scattered, luxuriating on the rich herbage, or 
slaking their thirst at the springs, which gently 
welling out, trickled in narrow channels among 
the grass, marking it with a deeper verdure, till 
they were collected in a rivulet which found 
its way into the torrent below. After cantering 
across the easy acclivity. Van Ameveld and his 
companion reached another but less formidable 
ridge of shelving rock, which they easily sur- 
mounted, and then landed on a level plateau of 
the finest turf, forming an extensive range of 
pasture over which the flocks of sheep and goats 
were widely scattered, under the watchful care 
of the Kaflir herdsman and his attendant dogs. 
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This elevated plain was bounded on the upper 
side by a perpendicular wall of solid tock^ from 
which projected gigantic angular columns, like 
towers and bastions, which gave the whole the 
appemrance of a regular fortification; a singidar 
effect, which is not uncommon in the mountainous 
scenery of Southern Africa. 

The pure air, the freshness and verdure that 
prevailed, contrasted with the heat and the dust 
of the burning plains, seen widely stretched for 
a great distance beneath, together with the pas- 
toral character of the scene, conspired to fill the 
young Englishman with a sense of almost intox- 
icating pleasure ; and he received with no small 
addition to his delight the intimation that it 
would be part of his duty frequently to extend 
his, inspection to those upland pastures. 

Van Arneveld led the way, on their return, 
by an easier but more circuitous course ; and as 
the day was yet early, they commenced opera- 
tions, aided by the whole force of the farm, on 
the repairs of the water-dam, the Africander 
taking the lead, and by prodigious exertions of 
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strength^ animating^ as they far surpassed^ those 
of his coloured dependents. 

" It is of no use setting these people to work," 
said he, ** unless you not only show them the 
way, but set them an example. No one in this 
country is above putting his hands to everything 
that is required." 

The admonition was not lost upon the young 
overseer, and he used his best efforts to second 
the exertions of his employer. Before night 
they had made considerable progress in the 
restoration of the solid mound, and if l?unstall 
♦retired to rest thoroughly fatigued with the 
effects of severe and unaccustomed labour, it was 
not to sleep the less soundly, nor without a satis- 
factory feeling that he was resolutely meeting 
and conquering the difficulties which attended 
the outset of his career. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The season of the most active operations on 
the farm was already past when Van Arneveld 
arrived at home.. The harvest was over, except 
the gathering of a late crop of maize which had 
not yet arrived at maturity. The grain of the 
wheat crop had been already secured, for thrash- 
ing is no part of the economy of a South African 
farmer. As soon as the crop is carried from the 
fiield, the sheaves are loosely spread in a wide circle 
on some elevated spot near the homestead, and 
trodden out by horses or oxen, after the primitive 
fashion of other warm climates; and the grain 
thus separated from the straw having been win- 
nowed by hand, is at once lodged in the granary. 
The orchard-fruits, — peaches and figs and apri- 
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cots^ — had been gathered and dried in the sun, 
and the stock of wine and brandj, made from the 
produce of the vineyard, was carefuUj stored. 

The young steward had constant access to the 
well-filled storehouses, which contained also the 
bags of sugar and coffee, and various other com- 
modities which had been conveyed from the 
" bay ;" but he never perceived any trace of the 
large quantity of gunpowder which formed the 
most important part of the freight of the wagons. 
From hence he concluded that it was most pro- 
bably deposited in some secret receptacle in the 
woods, known only to Van Ameveld and the 
bastaard brothers. 

The small flock of wooUed sheep were yet to be 
shorn ; but, with this exception, proceedings were 
confined to such works of restoration as were of 
indispensable necessity, and to operations preli- 
minary to bringing into cultivation an increased ' 
breadth of tillage at the ensuing seed time. 
There were no immediate alarms in the neigh- 
bourhood from Kaffir depredations, and Van 
Ameveld appeared to have no thought or concern 
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but for the improvement of his estate. A per- 
fectly good understanding subsisted between him 
and his young overseer, who devoted himself 
with unceasing diligence and untiring exertion to 
second his views, and to make up for that defi- 
ciency of hired labour which was severely felt ; 
an evil which Yan Ameveld from time to time 
undertook to remedy, but failed to carry his 
promise into effect. 

Though unaccustomed to such severe toil, and 
often exposed to a very intense degree of heat, 
his constitution was so vigorous, and so fine the 
climate, that Tunstall suffered no inconvenience 
but the weariness immediately resulting from his 
exertions. Leaving his apartment at sunrise and 
returning to it at~ nightfall, worn with the labour 
of the day, ^and glad to seek early repose, his 
brightest hour was that which admitted him to 
the familiar society of the Africander and his 
sister. 

Johanna gradually abated the reserve which 
she had at first maintained towards the young 
Englishman. She was encouraged by his quiet 
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and deferential manner^ and their intercourse 
assumed the footing becoming the position in 
which he was domesticated in the family. It 
was a source of pleasure to her that Conrad had 
found BO satisfactory an associate ; and she herself 
could not but feel that the addition to their limited 
circle was extremely agreeable. * 

Tunstall had seen so much of that world of 
which she knew but little, and he was so ready 
to satisfy her inquiries with lively sketches and 
amusing anecdotes; there was such an air of 
truthfulness and good feeling in all he said, that 
Johanna not only derived information and amuse*- 
' raent from the conversation of their new guest, 
hut began insensibly to feel an interest in his 
character and fortunes. Van Ameveld by no 
means discouraged this growing intimacy, but 
seemed pleased with what in some degree diver- 
sified the monotonous course of her existence. 
As he often conversed with her in Dutch, par- 
ticularly when he was either much excited, or, 
as happened more frequently, he was in one of 
his moody fits, Tunstall, who comprehended very 
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little of what passed on those occasions^ was left 
to his own reflections. She would then atone for 
the seeming rudeness by addressing him in Eng- 
lish^ which she spoke fluently, having learnt it at 
the boarding-school in Capetown^ at which she 
was educated, continuing the conference with 
more than usual freedom and kindness. Thus 
the sittings were often prolonged beyond the 
hour allotted to the social meal, the noontide heat 
indisposing them to the resumption of their out- 
door tasks. 

Before long, another subject of mutual interest 
was started between the Dutch damsel and her 
new friend. The garden was, of all the neglected 
things at Kosendal, the most neglected, and the 
most in disarray. It had been originally, in 
design and keeping, on a scale which corresponded 
with the rest of the establishment ; but now, the 
surface was, for the most part, overrun with 
a rank crop of weeds; the watercourses were 
clogged with rubbish; the walks were torn up; 
in short, it was a complete wilderness, except a 
few of the beds which Johanna caused to be 
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cropped hj an old negro^ and one of the boys. 
All that was done there was effected by her care ; 
but she with difficulty obtained the occasional 
assistance which was required for this partial 
cultivation. Van Arneveld professed to know 
nothings and to care nothing, about it. 

The Englishman, however, had seen with regret 
the state of decay into which an area, capable 
of affording so much pleasure and profit, had been 
permitted to fall. He had been passionately 
devoted to gardening in all its branches ; and the 
idea of working on so promising a field, and 
restoring it to order and productiveness, was in 
the highest degree congenial to his wishes. He 
tendered his services to Johanna, and they were 
joyfully accepted. Having brought with him 
from England the seeds of those esculents, and 
of many flowering plants, which he had under- 
stood were best suited to the climate, in his 
anxiety to make the experiment of their growth, 
many were the hours which he spent, after the 
other labours of the day were concluded, in unre- 
mitting toil, to prepare the ground for their recep- 

VOL. L N 
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tioD^ and to abate the nuisances^ and rid away 
the encumbrances which deformed so fiur a site. 
These pursuits brought him into more frequent 
communication, and established new relations, with 
his young mistress; circumstances which, in the 
view of shrewd observers^ it might hare been 
foreboded, threatened the peace of one or both of 
the parties thus brought into a perilous propin- 
quity ; but it was a danger of which they, — she 
guileless in the simplicity of her heart, and he^ 
strong in the power of a prior and well-placed 
attachment, — were totally unconscious. 

The course of quiet and regular avocations, in 
which the inhabitants of Kosendal had been for 
some time engaged, was interrupted in a [manner 
very agreeable to the young emigrant. He had 
been frequently serenaded since he took posses- 
sion of the quarters assigned to him, with the 
melancholy cries of the beasts of prey which, 
during the silence and darkness of the night, 
were heard in continual chorus as they prowled 
in the thick bush which surrounded the enclo- 
sures; and he soon became familiar with the 
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long drawn howls of the jackals, and the 
short snapping bark of the wolves. But the 
prowlings of the latter had of late been marked 
by more significant tokens than their midnight 
howlings. Increased in numbers and in boldness, 
they had repeatedly torn from the kraal both 
sheep and goats, in spite of the vigilance of the 
herdsmen. To check these destructive inroads, 
Van Arneveld resolved on a general attack of the 
invaders in the dens and thickets into which they 
were accustomed to harbour. It is usual on such 
occasions for the neighbouring farmers to assem- 
ble, and join in what may be called a battue 
against the common enemy; in which, actuated 
by a feeling of mutual interest, as well as by the 
love of sport, they are, as may be supposed, by no 
means unwilling to engage. 

Van Arneveld took advantage of the present 
season of leisure from any very pressing occupa- 
tions, to summon some of his more active neigh- 
bours to a meeting of this kind. Besides the 
immediate purpose, the excitement of the chase 
offered some relief from the monotonous duties 

n2 
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to which he had of late confined his attention ; he 
wished to give the young Englishman a specimen 
of the sports in which his own hardy countrymen 
were inured from their earliest days ; and, per- 
haps, he had other ohjects in the assemblage 
which he knew his welcome summons would bring 
around him. Tunstall was all joy and ardour in 
the anticipation of an adventure which promised 
to be of so stirring a character. 

On the morning appointed, some of the nearest 
neighbours, tall young men in long jackets of grey 
and blue stuff, with trowsers, or ** crackers," as 
they are called, of brown leather, of home manu- 
facture, well mounted, and attended by Hottentot 
boys, carrying their heavy guns and pouches of 
ammunition, made their appearance at Kosendal 
at an early Hour. Others were seen crossing the 
heights from different .points to the place fixed 
for the rendezvous. The appearance and equip- 
ments of Tunstall were in striking contrast to 
those of the young Afiricanders. His slight but 
well-set firame was seen to advantage in shooting- 
jacket and close-fitting leggins, buttoned tightly 
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up to the knee; but what most attracted the 
attention of his young competitors for the honours 
of the chase, was his short rifle, a thing which 
they handled with surprise, and seemed to regard 
as a mere toy, when compared with their own 
heavy roers, — which, by-the-bye, had sights of 
wood fixed with whipcord on the barrels, and 
were constructed with locks fitted, in the old 
fashion^ with flint and steeL 
. Tunstall received their banter with great good 
humour, satisfied that occasions might occur which 
would abundantly show the superiority, for all 
ordinary purposes, of his own highly-finished wca* 
pon« The percussion Jock and short barrel gave 
it a superiority for smart and rapid service, for 
which the weight of metal in the arms of his 
rivals offered little or no compensation. 

Van Arneveld rode on with his formidable 
allies, while Tunstall chose to ascend the mountain 
on foot. The fiiir Johanna stood on the stoep 
with her sable attendants, who did not disguise 
their admiration of the manly, form and bearing of 
the young Englishman. He gaily made his adieus, 
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and putting himself at the head of a strong 
detachment of the retiuners of the farm, followed 
by all the dogs they could muster, set forward to 
the first of his fields of adventure in African 
sport. 

On a march^ Tunstall was more than a match 
for any of his present companions; and taking 
short cuts along the lower slopes of the mountain, 
and then ascending a long grassy ridge, which 
extended far up its side, his party soon reached 
the place of meeting, which was about two miles 
from home. As they crossed the summit of the 
ridge a scene of great interest burst on the view. 
Below lay a vast, and nearly semicircular hollow, 
a kbeiky as the Dutch call such basons, bounded 
on the opposite side to that on which Tunstall 
stood, by a similar spur projecting from the mass 
of the mountfdn, and backed by shelving decli- 
vities which were insurmountable, except where 
they were broken by fissures worn in the face of 
the rocks. The bason thus formed, which was 
open on the lower side, and sloped away by an 
easy descent to the level of the plain, occupied an 
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area of from tw^o to three miles ia circumference. 
It was covered With thick underwood^ dense^ and 
imperviona in the centre, and round the base of 
the cliff, in which were dimly seen, in the deep 
shade of the thickets, the apertures of caves, the 
recesses of which and the jungle around were 
the hiding-places of the ravenous beasts, whose 
haunts it was now the object to invade. The 
bushed stra^led far up the grassy ridges which 
shut in the two sides of the bason, and its outline 
was broken by glades presenting openings and 
^venues, which, however, did not penetrate far 
into the thicket. 

When Tunstall and his party first to{^ed the 
ridge, across which they had mounted to the scene 
of action, many of the hunters had ahready taken 
their posts in these openings, and at various points 
at which it was probable that the wolves, when 
forced from their haunts, would seek egress; 
others stationed themselves on the summit, at the 
very edge of the cli£&, wherever the slight fissures 
afforded a footing by which the prey might escape, 
and emerge on the level plain above. The outline 
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of their stalwart forms as^ seated on their horses, 
they held their long guns in readiness to begin 
the attack, appeared sharply defined against the 
clear sky, to those who, like Tunstall and his 
party, were stationed below. Others were stiU 
approaching from various quarters. 

The arrival of Van Arneveld was the signal for 
commencing the fray. Urging his horse through 
the tangled underwood, he forced his way, as far 
as it was practicable, into the depth of the 
thicket. The dogs were turned into the cover, 
encouraged and led by the Hottentot followers, 
who with loud cries beat the bushes, and crept 
along tracks which seemed almost impenetrable ; 
converging from all sides, as they gradually ^p-* 
preached the central caves. 

The spectacle was now most animating : a full 
burst from the dogs, and their sharp and eager 
cry, with the increasing shouts of the HottentotSi 
told that the game was on foot. The B5ers who 
encircled the thickets were seen dismounting from 
their horses, ready to cover the prey with that 
sure and steady aim, which, once taken, is im-» 
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erring and fatal. Presently, a shot from one of 
their heavy pieces — another — and another; and 
the exulting shouts of the followers show that the 
havoc has begun. The reports reverberate from 
the cliffs, and, with the mingled cries of men and 
dogs, are prolonged in distant echoes. Tunstall, 
who had no intention of being an inactive spec- 
tator of so exciting a sport, had stationed himself, 
under the guidance of the experienced Petiersen, 
among some straggling bushes, not very far from 
that point of their first approach, where the grassy 
ridge abutted on the almost perpendicular cliff we 
have already described, and about 200 yards 
below its extreme edge. Thus placed, he had 
a perfect view of all that was going on, at the 
same time that he kept a wary eye on every 
avenue within his range, from which any of the . 
scattered pack might be expected to emerge. 
Several times the cry had led to that quarter, and 
he had been in momentary expectation of seeing 
one of the lank -dusky brutes issue from the 
bushes ; but he had been hitherto disappointed. 
He was becoming impatient at his ill luck, when 

n8 
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a rustling at the outskirts of the cover arrested 
his attention, and led him to believe that his turn 
was at last come. His finger was on the tri^er, 
and he was in the act of raising the rifle to his 
shoulder, when a cry and a gesture from Petierscn 
directed his attention to the right, where one of 
the largest wolves of the pack was creeping up 
the angle made by the intersection of the grassy 
slope, on which they were standing, with the 
shelving diif to which we have already referred* 
The shaggy brute had scrambled up this furrow 
under cover of the brushwood, so far unobserved, 
and had nearly gained the summit, when Petier- 
sen's keen eye detected, and he made the 
young Englishman aware of, the course it was 

m 

pursuing. 

Tunstall, on being interrupted by the bastaard, 
had dropped his rifle on his left arm ; — to recover 
and level it, as he turned in the direction indicated, 
was the work of an instant; and, just as the 
panting animal rose above the* edge of the cliff, a 
bullet passed through its shoulder, and it fell 
backwards, rolling over and over, till the carcase 
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lodged in the brushwood far below* The sharp 
crack of the rifle, and the elevated spot the animal 
had reached, which considerably increased the 
difficulty, called general attention to the success 
of the young Englishman ; and it was hailed with 
an applauding shout, which told that the rivalry 
of sport is a generous feeling. For even thoae 
joined in it who had in the morning sneered at the 
unpromising appearance of the stranger^s equip- 
ment. Tunstall felt that it had been cleverly 
done, for it was a long shot, and he had been 
taken unawares; but he was sensible that his 
success was as much owing to the ease and readi- 
ness with which such an arm could be handled^ 
as to his own quickness of eye and steadiness of 
aim. 

The sport was continued for some time longer, 
until Van Ameveld gave the signal of recall; 
when it appeared that a dozen of the destructive 
animals had been put hors de combat^ of which two 
had fallen by the bullets of Van Arneveld. The 
young overseer received his due share of the 
honours of the day, but he bore them meekly ; in 
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truth he did not think there was much to boast of 
in their exploits. The wolf, unless when pressed 
hj hunger5 is for the most part a cowardly brute, 
and though Tunstall had felt all the excitement 
which the stirring character and noYclty of the 
scene was calculated to arouse, he believed there 
was better "sport" yet in store than that of 
hunting an animal which in general will neither 
turn to bay, nor stimulate by its speed the plea- 
sure of the chase. 

As usual on such occasions, a large party of the 
assembled neighbours accompanied Van Ameveld 
on his return to Rosendal, where a plentiful repast 
was spread for their refreshment after the fatigues 
of the morning. The brandy-wein was freely 
circulated, and Tunstall listened with lively in* 
terest to the tales of adventure in the attacks of 
the nobler beasts of the forest, with which either 
personal experience or traditionary story supplied 
the naemory of most of those who were present 
From these exploits the sturdy farmers insensibly 
diverged to their relations with the savage tribes 
which infested the frontier; and as they drank 
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deeply, and the sitting was long continued, loud 
and vehement were the expressions of resentment 
at their wrongs, and of determination to effect 
their redress. Van Arneveld, though much ex- 
cited, and nourishing without disguise the general 
discontent, maintained a certain reserve as to the 
course to be pursued ; and " wielding at will the 
fierce democracy," he controlled the bolder and 
more impatient spirits ; and it was left to him to 
direct where, and in what direction, the storm, 
which he assisted, to raise, should burst. 

Pained by demonstrations so unfavourable to 
that peaceable termination of affairs which cir- 
cumstances had for some time encouraged him to 
anticipate, and disgusted at the increasing revelry 
of the debauch, the young Englishman seized an 
early opportunity of retiring ; and having visited 
the cattle-krftals, betook himself to the quiet of 
his own apartment. He had just seated himself, 
when Adrian appeared at the door exhibiting, 
with a grin of triumph, the skin of the wolf 
which the '^baas" had shot. Worthless as it was 
in itself, Tunstall accepted it as a favourable 
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omen, and dismissed the boy with a suitable 
reward* The sight of the grisly spoil brought to 
his recollection a tradition in his fistmily, that 
a distinguished branch of it^ through tiieir conn 
mon ancestori had long before the Conquest^ ac* 
quired name and lands by his success in the 
chase of those ravenous beasts, which then over- 
ran the wild district in which it was seated. The 
legend derived some authority from the bearing 
of a wolf tulned as their crest. At all events, the 
occurrence served to divert his thoughts from the 
melancholy forebodings which the clamour of the 
adjoining hall, as it was from time to time borne 
to his ear, tended to engender ; and to recal them 
to the means, not unattended as it increasingly 
appeared with some touch of adventure, by which 
the lot of his own inheritance was to be carved out. 
The tiger-wolves, as the colonists call the 
spotted hysenas, are the most voracious and de- 
structive to the flocks of all the beasts of prey in 
southern Africa. The farmers often take them 
in traps, as well as hunt them down in the manner 
we have just described: and cattle, and even 
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horses^ frequently defend themselves successfdny, 
with their horns and hoofs^ against their attacks. 
But the South- African tiger» or more properly, 
leopard, is a much more formidable animah 
Though far inferior to the Bengal tiger in strength 
and fierceness, it will not scruple to attack the 
largest cattle, as well as sheep and goats; and 
while it usually shuns a conffict with man, when 
driven to desperation becomes a formidable an- 
tagonist. One of these had for some time infested 
the cattle-kraals at Bosendal, and its strength 
and audacity may be conceived from its having 
one night dragged a nearly full-grown heifer from 
amongst the herd of cows ; — the Hottentots even 
declaring that it had leaped the fence with it. 
I^owever that may be, it appeared to have 
dragged the carcase, for the purpose of devouring 
it at leisure, a considerable distance up the valley, 
where the remains were found the next day. 
It was supposed to haxbour in the neighboudog 
kloof, but though diUgent search had been made, 
it eluded for some time all attempts to discover 
its retreat. 
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It chanced one day, not long after the great 
hunting match, that as Tunstall, in company with 
Jacob, the bastaard, was returning from a visit to 
the flocks and herds on the table-land of the 
higher pastures, their dogs suddenly gave cry, 
and started down the glen on a strong scent of 
what appeared to be some beast of prey. When 
Tunstall and the bastaard came up, they were 
barking furiously round the foot of a tree, among 
the branches of which a full-grown leopard lay 
eyeing the dogs, in seeming doubt whether to 
spring on them, or hold fast to its place of refuge. 

Tunstall had his double barrelled fowling-piece 
with him, and, without a moment's thought, he 
fired at the leopard, and struck it on the 
shoulder; but as it was leaded with shot, the only 
effect was to cause the animal, rendered furious 
by the pain of the wound it received, to spring 
upon the dogs, the foremost of which it dispatched, 
and scattered the rest in all directions. It did not, 
however, seem disposed to attack its more formid- 
able enemies, for after crouching on the ground for 
an instant, glaring upon them savagely, it leaped 
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among the rocks^ bounding with wonderful agilitj^ 
and ensconced itself in a narrow crevice which 
afforded shelter against any attack, except in fronts 
where its forepaws were stretched out, its eye- 
balls gkring with rage, and its formidable jaws 
threatening destruction to man or animal bold 
enough to renew the assault. 

It had not, however, taken up this position 
before Tunstall fired at it again, as it bounded, 
away ; — though without effect. But the spirited 
dogs were not daunted, and furiously barking 
again and again dashed at the prey at the only 
point at which it was assailable. But they 
were severely punished, for of the remaining 
number, — there had been but four in all, — two 
were so cruelly torn by the paws of the leopard 
protruded from the crevice, that they were unable 
to continue the contest, and lay howling among 
the rocke. Jacob, though unarmed, had followed 
the dogs, epcouraging them while they held the 
leopard at bay; but the savage animal, grown 
more furious in the conflict, and encouraged by 
having beaten off the dogs, now sprung upoa 
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him, and {>alled him to the ground^ biting him 
on the shoulder, and tearing one of his cheeks 
with his claws. 

Well it was for the mifortunate bastaard that 
Tnnstall, who had stopped to reload, and had 
now dropped a bullet into one of his barrels, 
came up at the moment when Jacob lay grap- 
pling with the leopard in a struggle for life ; and 
running to his rescue, shot the ferocious beast 
right through the heart. His death was instanta- 
neous, or his dying struggles might still have 
proved fatal to the wounded bastaard. He soon 
recovered, for those people make light of such 
mischances. There seemed little doubt that the 
leopard now destroyed was the enemy that had of 
late done so much damage, as for a time there 
were no further losses among the cattle from that 
description of beasts of prey. The skin, of the 
largest size, and beautifully spotted, was, after 
a rude preparation by the grateful bastaard, 
added to the collection of spoils which gradually 
gave to the apartment of Tunstall the appearance 
of a hunter's lodge. 
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During the earlier part of his residence at 
Rosendal^ the English emigrant had frequent 
opportanities of engaging in wild sports, for 
which he had a strong predilection, and for the 
pursuit of which there was no better field than 
the Winterberg, either within or on the confines 
of the colony. At one time, its beautiful valleys 
had been thickly populated by the Kaffirs, but 
since they were driven out, that part of the 
country had been in great measure abandoned to 
th e wild animals of various descriptions, which 
had greatly multiplied. 

These pursuits, during intervals of leisure, 
were so far from being discouraged by Van Arne- 
yeld, that, he being himself passionately devoted 
to them, delighting in their excitement, and being 
one of the most daring and skilful hunters in 
the colony, frequently made the young English- 
ijoan his companion in such expeditions. An 
adventure which befel them on one of these 
oecasions, of more than usual interest, may be 
described as a fitting conclusion to the present 
chapter. It did not occur till some time after the 
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period to which our tale is bow brought; but it 
may not be couveuient again to break the thread 
of the narrative for the purpose of introducing it« 

Hunting is practised by the Boers, not only as 
a recreation, and to destroy the beasts of prey 
which raviige their flocks, but also for the purpose 
of assisting to supply their people with flesh- 
meat, the consumption of which is incredible^ as 
it forms almost their only food. The astonishing 
numbers of the herds of springb6ks which are 
found at certain seasons on some of the plains, 
and the great weight and size of the larger 
species of antelopes, affi>rd at times large supplies 
of animal food ; a great portion of which is cut 
into strips and dried in the sun, forming biltong, 
which is thus prepared and then stored for use. 

On the present occasion, the Africander and 
Tunstall, attended by a strong muster of the 
Hottentots and Bastaards attached to the farm, 
all carrying muskets and having horses to bring 
home the game, — had been out all day in the 
mountains, hunting the various kinds of antelopes 
which abound in that district. They had not 
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only been tolerably successful with the smaller 
deer, but having got sight of a herd of Elands, 
a species now rare in most other parts of the 
colony, Van Ameveld, after a chase conducted 
with great skill and perseverance, had succeeded 
in bringing down a buck which was of nearly a 
thousand pounds weight; for an Eland, though 
graceful in shape like the rest of his tribe, is 
nlmost as large as an ox. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and Tunstall 
was endeavouring to get a parting shot at a herd 
of deer grazing beyond a thicket of underwood 
which intersected a grassy hollow, where the 
people were employed in packing the game 
jwhich had been collected for conveyance home- 
ward. He had left his horse with the party, and 
was trying to get the wind of the herd, and stalk 
some outlier round the skirts of the thicket, the 
centre of which was extremely dense, — when on 
a sudden he observed that the deer had taken 
alarm, and were bounding away in all directions 
with the utmost precipitation. He found no diffi- 
culty in knocking over one out of a number of 
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the scattered herd which mshed dose to the 
covert under which he stood* 

Oar adyentiirer was under the impression that 
the alarm had been given in consequence of the 
foremost of the herd having straggled onwards 
towards the further point of the thicket, — which 
was not more than five hundred yards in extent, 
— and that sounds of the party engaged in their 
work might thus have reached them. He was 
speedily undeceived ; for at the same moment that 
he stepped forward to secure his booty, an enormous 
lion leaped from the edge of 4he thick jungle where 
he, too, had been watching the herd of antelopes, 
secure of his supper, till, becoming aware of the 
presence of their hungry foe, they had taken wildly 
to flight. Upon perceiving Tunsti^, the noble 
beast crouched for a time as if meditating whether 
he should make for the slwi deer, or turn upon 
the solitary hunter who had intervened between 
himself and his destined prey. He lay growling 
for a few moments, and then, with a tremendous 
roar, bounded towards Tunstall, crouching again 
within a hundred yards of the spot where be stood. 
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Standing, for the first tixne» face to face witk 
the king of beasts, and totally unprepared as he 
was for such an encounter, it is no disparagement 
to his courage if we admit that apprehension was 
the most predominant among the mixed feelings 
with which our adventurer regarded his noble 
enemy ; for, even at that critical juncture, it was 
not unaccompanied with admiration of his majestic 
port, and with something approaching to an 
enthusiastic sense of gratification at seeing the 
monarch of the wilderness in his native grandeur. 
At any rate, he had sufficient self-possession not 
to attempt a hopeless fight on the first impulse 
of his danger ; nor did he rashly fire. One barrel 
only of his rifle was now loaded; if he missed 
his shot, — ^and his hand might be unsteady, — 
his fate was sealed. 

There were, at this time, a few experienced 
hunters in the colony who did not hesitate to 
meet a lion in single combat; and the public 
have recently become familiar with a record of 
such deeds of individual daring, which we, for 
our part, see no reason to distrust. Still the 
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odds In such an encounter must always be great, 
and nothing but unflinching nerve, perfect con- 
fidence in his weapon, and successful practice, 
can ensure the victory to the daring hunter. 
Tunstall prudently reserved his fire till the last 
extremity ; and, probably checked by his bold 
front, the lion, after crouching as we have seen, 
did not charge at him, but strode majestically 
forward, crouching again after a few paces, and 
seeming to measure the distance from which he 
should make his spring. The young Englishman, 
his finger on the trigger, suffered the lion to 
approach within twenty yards, and then fired. 
His aim was not sufficiently true, for the ball 
took effect at the point of the shoulder. The 
noble beast, indeed, fell, one of his fore-legs 
failing under him, but he rose again, and, growl- 
ing fiercely, sprung forward, and with one stroke 
of his paw felled Tunstall to the ground. 

It was an awful moment ; the next he would 
have been torn limb from limb; but the dogs 
had heard him fire at the deer, and, running to 
the shot, came up in full cry just as the royal 
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beast stood for an instant^ as it were to enjoy 
his triumph^ over his prostrate foe. A large woIf« 
dogj more courageous than the rest^ who had 
become a favourite with Tunstall for his excellent 
qualities^ dashed at once at the muzzle of the 
lion ; but, crushed by one snap of those formida- 
ble jaws, the faithful hound paid the forfeit of 
his life for the bold and seasonable attack which 
saved his master. , 

The lion now. sprung at another of the dogs 
which were barking round him, while Tunstall 
lay motionless, and, indeed, half-dead with terror 
and the tremendous blow he had received. Just 
then, a heavy bullet struck the lion in the spine, 
and he fell to the ground. Van Ameveld, who 
was standing by his horse, leaning on his long 
gun, and watching the Hottentots loading the 
game, had heard the first shot from the English- 
man's rifle ; he was startled by the growls of the 
lion, and when, a few minutes afterwards, the 
people, too, heard that terrific roar which can never 
be mistaken, and Petiersen cried out, ** Alamagtigl 
— dat is di Leew I'' a scene of the utmost confu- 

TOL. I. 
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sion ensued among the men and horses, the 
terrified Hottentots expecting every moment an 
unlooked*for claimant of the gatherings for their 
larder, and the horses snorting and rearing with 
every sign of extren^e alarm. Van Amereld was 
instantly alive to the imminent peril of his young 
friend, and bidding the two brothers to follow 
him, rushed to the point of the little wood behind 
which the deathfiil encounter was taking place. 
He heard TunstalVs last shot, mentally ejaculat- 
ing, ** If that does not tell, it is all over with him." 
On rounding the point of the wood he saw how 
matters stood, as he was now within two hundred 
paces of the spot where Tunstall was lying, and 
the infuriated beast was charging the dogs. 
Calling to Petiersen and Jacob to shoot instantly, 
— and shoot true, — if he missed, the Africander 
dropped on one knee, raised his heavy gun to his 
shoulder, and taking deliberate aim, fired the. shot 
which brought the noble beast to the ground. 

It struggled to rise ; but its limbs were para- 
lysed. Still it showed a bold front to its assailants, 
5t8 eyes flashing fire, while blood gushed from its 
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mouth, till Jacob ran up to within ten feet of the 
prostrate animal and shot him through the brain. 
The next moment, the faithful and kind-hearted 
Bastaard was by the side of Tunstall, and raised 
him from the ground. He had been stunned by 
the heavy fall, but it was found, upon examina- 
tion, that he had received no other injury than a 
severe contusion and bloody scratch on tUe side, 
where the lion's paw had struck him. " It is a 
full-grown lion, of the largest size," said Van 
Ameveld, as giving directions to the bastaards 
to preserve the skin, he led Tunstall to the horses. 
The latter was soon in a condition to mount and 
proceed homewards. 

" The adventure was dangerous," said the 
Africander, as they rode together ; *' we seldom 
attack the lion except in strong parties, when, 
dismounting from our horses, we tie twenty or 
thirty of them together, and backing them against 
the noble beast, we fire long shots from behind 
this animal breast-work in volleys till we have 
destroyed him. But, even at such odds, the lion 
sometimes breaks our cordon, and mischief ensues." 
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Petiersen gave lus own yeraion of tbe affair to 
the Hottentots^ andj as it had ended happily, 
those light-hearted fellows laughed heartily at 
his description of the steward sprawling on the 
gronnd and the lion standing over him. And 
long afterwards^ the story of the Englishman and 
the lion was a fund of amusement to them round 
their fires. 
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